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RADICAL  DISFRANCHISEMENT  IN 
GEORGIA,  1867-71 

By  William  A.  Russ,  Jb. 

The  story  of  Georgia’s  method  of  executing  the  be¬ 
hests  of  Congress,  as  these  behests  were  indicated  in 
the  reconstruction  laws,  is  concerned  largely  with  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  follow  the  radicals  in  their  dis¬ 
franchising  policy.  As  a  result  of  its  downright  re¬ 
calcitrance,  there  ensued  a  long-continued  contest  with 
Congress,  a  contest  which  lasted  well  into  1871.  In 
the  end  Georgia  won  a  modified  victory  by  a  process 
of  wearing  out  the  patience  of  Congress ;  in  so  doing, 
it  escaped  some  of  the  atrocities  of  radical  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  characterized,  for  instance,  Louisiana. 

When  the  radicals  at  Washington  began  to  talk  of 
military  bills  to  disfranchise  whites  and  enfranchise 
blacks,  the  intransigeance  of  Georgia  emerged  forthwith. 
This  can  be  seen,  as  early  as  December  18,  1866,  in  the 
dispatch  of  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  from 
Augusta,  who  interpreted  the  feelings  of  Georgians 
fairly  accurately :  “Under  the  proposed  law  dis¬ 
franchising  all  who  bore  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  not  5000 
out  of  the  120,000  voting  population  could  take  the 
oath  and  qualify  as  voters.  Therefore,  under  the  Terri¬ 
torial  system,  the  Government  of  this  State  would  be 
immediately  transferred  to  the  5000  whites  and  the 
80,000  or  90,000  male  negroes  who  have  attained  the 
required  age.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
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fifty-five  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  that  the 
number  of  Georgia  soldiers  in  the  field  exceeded  largely 
its  voting  population.  The  negro  voters  would  out¬ 
number  the  whites  eight  or  nine  to  one;  they  would 
necessarily  constitute  the  political  power,  and  he  who 
expects  that  they  would  exercise  it  intelligently  or 
wisely,  or  that  the  six  hundred  thousand  white  men, 
women  and  children  would  submit  patiently  and  un¬ 
complainingly  to  the  rule  of  their  slaves  of  yesterday, 
must  possess  an  [excessive]  amount  of  credulity.  .  . 

Aside  from  some  over-estimation  of  the  number  of 
disfranchised  whites,  this  is  an  excellent  representation 
of  the  spirit  of  Georgia  militant,  even  in  defeat.  There 
was  a  very  prevalent  fear  amongst  radicals  that  the 
conservatives  would  control  the  State,  even  under  re¬ 
construction  ;  and  it  was  known  that  almost  any  means 
would  be  used  by  the  whites  to  evade  black  supremacy. 
Joshua  Hill,  a  native  Unionist,  warned  Senator  Sher¬ 
man,  a  few  days  after  the  first  military  bill  had  passed, 
that  “Men  of  sagacity  . . .  are  of  the  opinion  that,  under 
the  bill  the  Secesh  would  control  the  State.  I  incline 
to  that  belief.’’*  It  was  probably  the  large  negro  popu¬ 
lation  that  made  the  conservatives  see  that  spineless 
acceptance  of  radical  reconstruction  would  end  in 
complete  negro  government;  as  it  turned  out  through 
registration,  the  registered  blacks  and  whites  were 
almost  equal,  hence  this  fear  was  not  too  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Knowing  that  Sherman  was  not  an  extreme 
radical,  many  conservatives  wrote  him  to  ask  his  aid 
in  preventing  negro  supremacy.  A  Dr.  E.  M.  Pendleton, 
of  Sparta,  appealed  to  that  Senator,  showing  that  since 
his  county  had  8000  blacks  and  4000  whites,  it  would 
go  black,  two  to  one.  He  continued:  “There  is  not  a 
man  among  them  [the  negroes]  capable  of  holding  an 
office,  &  yet  they  can  controul  [sic]  every  office  in  the 
County  [.]  ’They  are  an  ignorant.  Semi-barbarous,  race, 

1.  Clipped  by  Charleston  Mtreury,  January  1,  1867. 

£.  March  12.  1867,  In  Sherman  Papers,  CXVII,  27116. 
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untutored  in  any  thing  like  good  morals  or  good  manners. 
The  effect  of  your  bill  will  ruin  our  County,  drive  from 
it  all  white  men  who  can  get  away  (generally  the  young 
fiery  rebellious  spirits  of  the  land)  &  leave  old  man  [ate], 
the  loyul  [sic]  and  the  widows  &  orphans  to  dwell  in  a 
perfect  Pandemonium  on  earth.  Every  ill  that  can  be¬ 
fall  a  people  will  suddenly  fall  upon  us.  .  .  .  Will  you 
help  us  ?  Will  you  give  us  Some  guaranty  that  Georgia 
may  yet  be  admitted  under  qualified  suffrage  if  She  will 
act  promptly?”* 

Sherman  might  have  answered  that  if  the  negroes 
were  in  such  a  semi-barbarous  state  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  pre-bellum  Southerners  who  had  refused  their 
slaves  any  education;  but  the  radicals  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  resorting  to  rejoinders  to  justify  what  they 
were  about.  Their  intention,  so  well  put  by  Thompson, 
“meant  the  re-making  of  a  new  electorate,  prescribed 
by  Congress  to  include  negroes  and  to  exclude  the 
most  capable  and  respected  citizens  of  the  state ;. . . 

General  Pope  as  commander  of  the  Third  District 
was  an  excellent  representative  to  put  this  policy  into 
force ;  in  fact,  he  probably  went  further  than  Congress 
desired  in  using  his  position  to  instill  the  extremist 
kind  of  radicalism  into  the  recalcitrant  Georgians. 
Registration  went  on  in  this  State  much  the  same  as  in 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  composed  the  rest  of 
Pope’s  district.  There  were  the  same  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  for  disfranchisement  as  elsewhere ;  the  same 
frantic  appeals  of  rebel  papers  for  all  whites  to  register 
and  to  organize;*  the  same  charges  by  conservatives 
of  unfair  registration  and  illegal  disfranchisement  by 
Pope’s  officials.  The  Augusta  ConstitutionaMst  said  that 
there  were  malice,  treachery,  and  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Registers  of  Richmond  County 
who  gave  to  the  papers  only  two  notices  of  the  places 

5.  March  4.  1867.  ibid..  CXVI,  26887. 

4.  C.  M.  Thompaon,  Rteonatruetion  t»  Georgia  (New  York.  1915),  171. 

6.  See,  (or  example,  Atlanta  Oettp  /ateUtpeneer,  Jane  20,  1867. 
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and  days  for  registration.  The  first  notice  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sunday;  there  was  no  issue  on  Monday;  and 
the  second  was  printed  on  Tuesday,  the  day  registration 
began.  It  protested  against  this  “sudden  and  abrupt 
method  of  springing  the  question  .  .  in  order  to  dis¬ 
franchise  conservatives  illegally.®  A  more  troublesome 
protest  arose  against  the  way  in  which  Pope  districted 
the  State  so  as  to  favor  the  negro  areas.  This  raised 
a  furor  that  even  reached  Grant  and  Johnson  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  caused  Pope  no  end  of  explaining  and 
justifying.  Jenkins,  the  Johnson  governor,  wrote  the 
President  to  show  how  the  use  of  State  Senatorial, 
rather  than  Congressional,  districts  gave  an  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  negroes,  besides  being  contrary  to  State 
law.''  Johnson  sent  the  papers  to  Grant  who  admitted 
it  would  have  been  better  to  use  the  counties,  but 
thought  it  too  late  to  change;  however  he  did  send 
Pope  a  telegram  asking  if  such  could  yet  be  done. 
Pope  defended  his  act  on  the  theory  that  Georgia  had, 
in  pre-war  times,  been  so  districted  by  “the  Slave 
Aristocracy”  as  to  give  it  complete  political  control  in 
the  State.  “The  men  [he  said]  who  perpetrated  this 
wrong  on  the  mass  of  the  whites  in  Georgia  are  now 
very  solicitous  about  the  rights  of  those  same  whites, 
doubtless  with  motives  equally  calculated  for  their  own 
benefi'a.”®  Pope  was  thus  a  radical  of  radicals  and 
must  have  warmed  the  cockles  of  the  hearts  of  all  men 
of  the  Sumner-Stevens  type.  At  any  rate  it  was  reckon¬ 
ed  that  the  State  was  so  gerrymandered  as  to  give  the 
negroes  control  of  23  of  the  44  districts  and  power  to 
elect  104  of  the  169  delegates.® 

Pope  had  already  been  through  several  other  crises. 
His  method  of  evicting  officials  of  the  Johnson  govern¬ 
ment  caused  a  fire  of  editorial  protest  during  the  entire 

6.  Clipped  from  Atlanta  Daily  Intdligencer,  June  20,  1867. 

7.  Jenking  to  Johnson,  October  18,  1867,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXXII,  17486  ff. 

8.  Pope  to  Grant.  October  28,  1867,  ibid.,  CXXIII,  17624  ff. 

9.  Atlanta  Daily  Intettigeneer,  December  26.  1867,  and  Macon  Tdegrapk,  quoted 
ibUL,  October  2,  1867. 
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course  of  his  administration.  He  filled  vacancies,  as 
they  occurred,  with  those  qualified  under  the  recon¬ 
struction  acts,  a  policy  which  made  it  hard  to  secure 
competent  officers,  for,  if  a  good  man  did  accept  a 
post,  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  newspapers.  Pope’s 
policy  was  laid  down  in  a  letter  to  Grant :  “It  is  surely 
better  to  have  an  incompetent  but  loyal  man  in  office, 
than  to  have  a  rebel  of  whatever  ability.  In  fact,  the 
greater  the  ability,  the  greater  the  danger  of  malad- 
ministration.’’‘®  With  this  policy  to  guide  him,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  vacancies  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
rebels  (whether  disfranchised  under  the  law  or  not) 
because  such  persons  were  what  he  called  “impedi¬ 
ments”  to  reconstruction.  He  found  many  such  impedi¬ 
ments,  as  he  later  said  in  his  report  to  Grant:  “The 
civil  officers  in  this  district,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
been  elected  under  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  which 
made  it  impossible  for  any  Union  men  to  be  elected 
to  office.  In  truth,  the  general  qualification  for  office 
had  been  and  was,  service  in  the  rebel  army  or  in  aid 
of  the  rebellion.  ...  Of  course,  therefore,  the  great 
mass  of  office-holders  in  this  district  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  reconstruction  acts . I  could  have  re¬ 

moved  the  civil  officers  in  mass,  and  thus  have  secured 
harmony  between  the  military  authorities  and  the  civil 
administration,  but  nothing  less  than  wholesale  removal 
would  have  accomplished  the  purpose.”*^ 

Pope  threatened  to  remove  Governor  Jenkins  many 
times;  he  appointed  a  mayor  for  Augusta,  the  incum¬ 
bent’s  term  having  expired ;  he  also  selected  innumer¬ 
able  school  commissioners,  tax  collectors,  assessors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  county  commissioners,  sheriffs, 
judges,  circuit  clerks,  and  constables,  until  many 

10.  “Letters  Sent  1867.  Third  Military  District,”  I.  95  ff.  The  records  of  the 
five  military  districts  are  in  charge  of  the  Old  Records  Division,  Adjutant 
General’s  office.  Department  of  War.  They  are  housed  in  the  Munitions 
Building,  at  Washington. 

11.  Report  for  the  Third  District  (October  1,  1867)  in  House  Ex.  Doe.  1  (40 
Cong.,  2  Sess.),  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  325. 
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counties  were  completely  negroized  and  radicalized.^* 

Unable  to  silence  the  rabid  criticism  and  lampooning 
of  his  acts  by  rebel  sheets  and  disfranchised  orators, 
the  General  next  refused  public  printing  to  all  anti¬ 
reconstruction  newpapers.  This  order  merely  raised 
the  storm  of  protest  all  the  higher.*®  Angered  still  fur¬ 
ther,  he  proposed  to  Grant,  in  a  much-reproduced 
letter  of  July  24,  the  banishment  of  the  worst  of  the 
unreconstructed  rebels — a  step  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  radicals  who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere 
disfranchisement.  His  especial  betes  noires  were  the 
irreconcilable  Ben  Hill  and  H.  V.  Johnson  whose  rebel 
tirades  had  got  under  his  skin.  He  said  that  he  believed 
in  free  speech  and  that  he  desired  reconstruction  to  be 
the  act  of  the  people,  yet  he  admitted  that  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  him  by  the  disfranchised  had  become  intoler- 
able.*< 

Meanwhile  registration  had  been  going  on.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  election  of  delegates  on  October  29,  Pope 
ordered  that  the  registration  lists  be  checked  over  and 
that  the  books  be  opened  for  final  revision.  The 
registrars  were  to  give  reasonable  public  notice  of  this 
last  opportunity,  but  “upon  being  satisfied  that  any 
person  not  entitled  thereto,  has  been  registered,  to 
strike  the  name  of  such  person  from  the  list,  and  such 
person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.”*®  When  election 
day  came,  the  radicals  seemed  to  be  confident  of 


12.  For  a  complete  list  of  soeh  removals,  see  "Correspondence  Relative  to  Re¬ 
construction."  In  Sen.  Sx.  Doe.  14  (40  Cong.,  1  Seas.).  92  11.  See  also 
Jokneon  Papert,  CXXXII,  19469-19614. 

15.  See  General  Orders  49,  on  printing,  in  Atianta  Dailv  InteUigeneer,  August 
16.  1867. 

14.  Pope  to  Grant,  July  24,  1867,  in  Richmond  Whig,  August  20,  1867  and 
Report  for  the  Third  District  (October  1,  1867)  in  Haute  Ex.  Doe.  1  (40 
Cong.,  2  Sess.),  vol.  2,  part  1.  pp.  849  if.  On  August  17,  in  a  letter  to  Grant, 
Pope  defended  himself  (or  stopping  official  State  advertising  in  rebel  organs: 
*‘\^en  I  first  took  command  here,  I  found  that  nearly  every  civil  officer  in 
this  District  had  been  elected  almost  wholly  on  the  ground  of  service  in  the 
rebel  army,  or  other  aid  given  to  the  Rebellion — Neither  disloyalty  nor  their 
malignity  had  been  in  the  least  mitigated  by  the  result  of  the  war  and  they 
were  as  active  and  untiring  in  resisting  the  Settlement  of  the  Southern 
difficulties  as  they  were  during  the  war."  “Letters  Sent  1867.  Third  Military 
District,”  I.  121  ff.  For  newspaper  reactions  on  this  suggestion  of  banish¬ 
ment,  see  Atlanta  Dady  InteUigeneer,  August  24  and  August  SO,  1867  and 
Chicago  Journal,  August  19,  1867. 

16.  General  Orders  69,  in  Johnson  Papert,  CXXI,  17089. 
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victory,  if  this  letter  of  one  of  them,  J.  Bowles,  to 
Samuel  Shellabarger,  can  be  believed.  He  said:  “We 
are  going  to  Carry  Ga  for  a  Convention  with  a  liberal 
disfranchising  clause  for  rebels.”^*  Election  day  brought 
much  chargin  for  the  conservatives.  Their  candidates 
for  the  35th  Senatorial  district,  on  election  day,  told  the 
people  of  the  district :  “These  acts  of  a  Radical  Congress, 
after  disfranchising  at  least  thirty  thousand  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  en¬ 
franchising  ninety-three  thousand  ignorant  negroes,  per¬ 
mit  voters  to  vote  for  or  against  a  Convention.  .  .  .  The 
undersigned  believe  that  the  military  authorities  are 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  such  a  Conven- 
tion.“i’ 

The  final  registration  figures  gave  95,338  whites  and 
93,390  blacks;  this  meant  a  white  majority  of  only 
1,948,  a  situation  that  caused  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Daily  Intelligencer  to  opine  that  something  was  the 
matter:  “There  must  have  been  [said  he]  very  great 
default  on  the  part  of  the  whites  in  registering ;  a  much 
larger  disfranchisement  of  them  than  we  had  supposed 
under  the  military  bills ;  or  a  license  extended  to  freed- 
men  in  registering  amounting  to  an  abuse  of  that 
privilege,  to  have  produced  such  a  result.”^®  Indeed 
the  figures  were  not  very  favorable  to  the  conservatives, 
for  undoubtedly  thousands  of  the  whites  would  vote 
with  the  radicals — and  did.  How  many  were  dis¬ 
franchised  in  Georgia  is  uncertain — ^just  as  uncertain 
as  in  all  the  other  States.  Ex-Govemor  Brown  estimated 
the  number  at  between  seven  and  ten  thousand;  and 
Thompson,  the  historian  of  Georgia  reconstruction, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  census  figures  before  and 
after  the  war,  feels  this  is  a  good  guess.^*  If  Brown’s 
guess  may  be  taken  as  nearly  correct,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  with  these  votes  the  conservatives  might  well  have 

16.  October  11.  1867,  in  E.  B.  Wathbumm  AtUooraph  LtUera,  XX,  87. 

17.  Atlanta  Ooily  IntMigtneer,  October  29,  1867. 

1&  Ibid.,  Septemb«r  24,  1867. 

19.  Tbompton,  op.  eit.,  188. 
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secured  a  small  majority  in  the  convention,  even  with 
the  gerrymandering  on  the  part  of  Pope. 

The  radicals  won  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  al¬ 
though  later  developments  showed  that  many  of  them 
were  not  very  radical.  But  when  the  election  results 
came  out,  the  conservatives  felt  their  worst  fears  had 
been  justified,  for,  as  the  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer  said, 
upon  hearing  that  there  would  be  thirty-three  negroes 
in  the  convention,  “This  Georgia  Convention,  therefore, 
will  be  decidedly  more  odoriferous  than  the  Alabama  one 

now  in  session  at  Montgomery . “2®  Likewise  did 

the  fears  of  the  Savannah  Republican,  regarding  the 
personnel  of  the  convention,  seem  to  come  true.  This 
had  been  a  staunch  radical  paper,  but  had  been  turning 
conservative  at  the  spectre  of  a  black  government.  Its 
support  of  military  reconstruction  had  been  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  President’s  Amnesty  Procla¬ 
mation  of  September  would  allow  all  to  vote  so  that  the 
convention  would  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  white 
delegates.^*  After  the  election  it  admitted  that  the  result 
was  due  to  Pope’s  gerrymandering.** 

But  the  radicals  were  delighted.  The  Atlanta  Daily 
Opinion  shouted :  “A  Great  Victory !  The  Empire  State  of 
the  South  has  spoken,  and  her  voice  is  now  resounding 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  American 
Union,  .  .  .  .’’**  The  Intelligencer  of  the  same  city, 
answered :  “  ‘A  great  victory’  indeed ;  A  victory  achieved 
by  the  negroes  over  the  white  race;  ...  Oh!  this  ‘Great 
Victory;’  .  .  .  Just  such  another,  and  Georgia  will  indeed 
become  what  the  white  radical  would  make  her,  a  negro 
commonwealth.’’**  And  in  answer  to  the  Savannah  News 
and  Herald,  which  was  enthusiastic  that  four  blacks  and 
four  whites  had  been  elected  from  its  district,  the  In¬ 
telligencer  said:  “God  save  the  Commonwealth!”*®  E. 

20.  November  13,  1867. 

21.  Savannah  Republican,  September  23,  October  28,  October  29.  1867. 

22.  Ibid.,  Novemter  6.  1867. 

23.  Clipped  by  Atlanta  Daily  InttUigenccr,  November  6,  1867. 

24.  Loe.  eit. 

25.  Loe.  eit. 
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H.  Pughe,  business  manager  of  the  National  Republican, 
of  Augusta,  announced  to  McPherson  that  “Georgia  has 
done  nobly.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Reconstruction,  she  has  gone  for  Convention  by  be¬ 
tween  12,000  and  15,000  majority.”^* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  convention  thus  elected,  the  con¬ 
servative  sheets  had  to  have  their  fling  at  the  negro- 
radical  members.  Typical  was  that  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
Intelligencer  which  said  it  could  not  tell  its  readers  where 
the  delegates  were  staying,  for  few  of  them  were  at 
the  hotels;  and  “however  anxious  we  may  be  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  advent  in  our  city  of  such  distinguished 
personages,  the  difficulties  attending  a  search  for  them 
in  out-of-the-way  places  or  up  dark  alleys  are  greater 
than  we  care  to  undergo.  If  there  shall  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  a  want  on  the  part  of  this  journal  of  the  accustom¬ 
ed  courtesies  to  persons  of  de-STINC-tion,  we  trust  the 
irregularity  will  be  overlooked.  We  are  told  that  the 
delegation  from  the  Savannah  District  reached  here 
yesterday  morning,  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by 
enthusiastic  ‘Yah!  Yah’s!’  and  glittering  rows  of 
ivories;  while  on  every  hand  were  propositions  to 
carry  ‘de  carpet-bag.’  The  Hon.  gentlemen  from  the 
‘banner  district’ — ^the  immortal  Eleventh — are  at  hand 
upon  the  arrival  of  every  train  to  greet  their 
brethren.’’*’ 

As  the  disfranchised  editors  and  reporters  sat  in  the 
gallery  looking  down  with  disgust  and  disdain  at 
negroes  and  radical  whites  framing  a  Constitution,  the 
only  outlet  for  their  outraged  feelings  was  to  pour  the 
vials  of  criticism  into  the  columns  of  their  papers.  They 
noted  down  for  ridicule  every  time  the  President  had 
to  warn  a  negro  to  use  more  respectful  language ;  every 
time  a  member  protested  at  being  “gagged  down”; 
every  time  the  English  language  was  mutilated  by  such 
barbarisms  as  “pussalimmity” ;  and  every  time  a  negro 


26.  November  4,  1867,  in  UePheraon  Papert,  X,  70658. 

27.  December  7,  1867. 
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talked  about  a  “pint”  of  order.**  Although  at  times 
there  were  threats  to  evict  all  reporters  from  the 
galleries  because  their  papers  contained  such  stinging 
and,  at  times,  unfair,  personal  ridicule  against  the 
members,  they  continued  to  dip  their  pens  in  satire 
until  the  convention  became  tiresome ;  and  then  it  was 
hardly  noticed  at  all  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  convention  was  to 
overturn  the  existing  State  and  local  governments  and 
thus  to  get  the  right  to  fill  the  positions  with  loyal 
persons  who  were  in  favor  of  reconstruction,  and  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  fully  enfranchised.  Many  re¬ 
movals  had  been  effected  by  the  commanding  general, 
yet  still  there  were  numerous  officials  who  could  not 
take  the  test-oath.  An  ex-lieutenant-colonel  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Union  army,  John  T.  Collins,  temporarily 
in  Frederica,  Georgia,  informed  Sumner  that  “two 
thirds  of  the  Asst  Assessors  in  this  district  are  men  who 
held  office  under  rebel  rule,  and  who  have  perjured 
themselves  in  taking  the  required  oath.”*®  Meade,  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  district,  telegraphed  to  Grant 
that  “Unless  the  pending  bill  in  Congress  directing 
military  commanders  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  the  State, 
under  their  command,  rescinds  the  test  oath,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  selection  from  qualified  voters,  I  am  informed 
its  execution  in  this  district  will  be  entirely  impractic¬ 
able.”*®  Grant  sent  the  telegram  to  Colfax  for  his  in¬ 
formation. 

Shortly  after  the  convention  met,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  asking  the  commandant  to  remove  disloyal  State 
officials  and  to  appoint  ones  “acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State.”*^  The  radicals  desired  that 
R.  B.  Bullock  be  selected  as  governor.  Meade,  lacking 
authority,  could  not  appoint  men  without  requiring 

28.  See  Atlanta  DaUy  InUHigtneer,  December  18.  14,  etc.,  1867. 

29.  January  81.  1868,  in  Sumner  Papert,  CLV,  106. 

SO.  January  12.  1868,  in  Houae  Ex.  Doe.  98  (40  Cong.,  2  Seas.),  toL  2. 

81.  Journal  of  the  Proeeedinge  of  the  Conetitutional  Convention  of  the  People 
of  Georgia  .  .  .  1887  .  .  .  1888  (Augusta,  1868),  68  It. 
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the  te8ft-oath,  so  on  January  21,  1868,  the  convention 
passed  a  resolution  appealing  to  Congress  to  empower 
it  to  oust  all  officers  of  the  State  because  “a  great  many 
of  said  officials  are  hostile  to,  and  are  insidiously  using 
their  influence  against,  the  restoration  of  Georgia  to  the 
Union,  .  .  .  The  convention  knew  that  it  would  be 
hard  put  to  find  suitable  individuals,  so  “in  justice  to 
the  friends  of  reconstruction  under  the  reconstruction 
acts,”  requested  Congress  “to  relieve  all  such  existing 
disabilities,  that  they  may  be  eligible  to  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  created.”  It  also  saw  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  the  test-oath;  hence  Congress  was 
asked  to  repeal  or  to  modify  it  “so  as  to  admit  all 
persons  who  have  aided  or  abetted  the  late  war  against 
the  United  States  holding  office  therein,  provided  such 
persons  heartily  regret  the  past,  and  are  earnestly  at¬ 
tached  to,  and  determined  to  labor  for,  the  reunion  of 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  reconstruction  acts.”** 
G.  W.  Ashbum  violently  opposed  any  such  removal  of 
disabilities  because  he  said  that  the  recent  war  was  one 
of  ideas  and  that  the  whites  still  held  rebellious 
opinions.  “It  is  the  solemn  duty,”  he  asserted,  “of  the 
Nation  to  prevent  that  strife  ever  again  being  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  deluge  the  land  in  blood 
and  clothe  its  homes  in  mourning  and  woe.  To  prevent 
this,  it  must  keep  from  place  and  power  those  who  still 
hold  to  the  pernicious  ideas  which  brought  on  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  the  Test  Oath  is  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment.  .  .  .”**  But  the  radicals  wanted  jobs  and  the 
resolution  passed.  Bullock,  who  probably  felt  that  he 
would  be  advantaged  if  the  present  State  government 
were  vacated,  had  already,  on  January  9, 1868,  secured 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee, 
which  was  composed  of  one  person  from  each  district, 
to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  convention,  “a  list 

82.  These  resoiotions  can  be  found  in  handwriting  in  Joknton  Papers,  CXXIX, 
19016  ff :  in  Journal  of  tha  Convantion  of  1867,  1886,  pp.  174-6 ;  and  in  Houta 
iiia.  Doe.  15  (40  &>ng.,  2  Sesa.).  yoL  1. 

88.  Journal  of  tha  Convention  of  1887,  1888,  p.  176. 
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of  such  persons  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  being  dis¬ 
franchised  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  have  aided  and 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  laws  of  Congress  for  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Government  by  a  restoration  of  this 
State  to  the  Union,  and  who  thereby,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Convention,  are  worthy  of  the  clemency  of 
Congress.  .  .  This  committee  on  Congressional 
clemency  reported  on  the  last  day  of  the  convention, 
March  11,  1868.  It  said,  in  favor  of  complete  en¬ 
franchisement  :  “The  strength  of  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  is  best  promoted,  and  its  principles  maintained, 
by  the  broadest  platform  of  enfranchisement;  .  .  . 
portions  of  Georgia’s  citizens  are  under  political  dis¬ 
abilities,  which  debar  them  from  exercising  the  highest 
privilege  of  American  citizenship— that  of  the  elective 
franchise.  .  .  .  That  this  Convention  do  request  the 
Congress  .  .  .  to  .  •  .  remove  the  political  disabilities 
from  all  the  citizens  of  Georgia.” 

This  passed  102-26,  evidencing  a  rather  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  radicals.  The  convention  also  ac¬ 
cepted  a  resolution  by  which  Blodgett,  a  radical  of  ex¬ 
treme  tendencies,  and  Parrott,  President  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  were  sent  to  Washington  to  present  a  list  of 
names  to  Congress  which  was  requested  to  enact  a 
special  amnesty  for  those  included  therein.*®  Thus 
radicals,  who  wanted  the  aid  of  repentant  but  dis¬ 
franchised  persons,  were  satisfied;  at  the  same  time, 
the  conservative  spirit  of  the  State  secured  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  complete  amnesty. 

Meanwhile,  the  convention  had  been  struggling  with 
the  franchise  part  of  the  new  Constitution  and,  in  the 
end,  showed  a  remarkably  liberal  policy,  which,  no 
doubt,  astonished  the  conservative  editors  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  worst  from  what  they  called  a  negro-radical 
convention.  The  committee  on  the  franchise  reported 
an  article  to  require  the  registration  of  all  electors  in 


34.  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1S67,  1S68,  p.  97 
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the  State,  but  three  classes  were  not  to  register,  to 
vote,  or  to  hold  office:  1.  Those  disqualified  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  was  the  same  as 
saying  that  all  those,  who  had  been  disqualified  for 
voting  for  delegates  to  the  present  convention,  would 
be  disabled  under  the  new  constitution.  When  Congress 
restored  such  persons  to  citizenship,  the  act  auto¬ 
matically  would  apply  to  Georgia — although  it  was  also 
added  that  even  this  disability  should  not  last  after 
January  1,  1869.  2.  Those  convicted  of  treason  and 
crime.  3.  Insane  or  idiots.  This  was  not  a  very  severe 
disfranchisement,  considering  certain  other  States,  yet 
it  was  all  voted  out  except  the  second  and  third  clauses ; 
and  the  provision  was  added  that  the  assembly  should 
pass  a  law  to  register  voters.  This  became  Section  6  of 
Article  II  on  the  Franchise  in  the  Constitution.**  The 
committee  also  reported  a  section  with  an  oath  which 
was  to  be  taken  before  registering.  The  applicant  was 
to  swear  that  he  would  support  the  constitutions  of 
Georgia  and  of  the  United  States;  that  he  was  not 
excluded  from  registering  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment;  and  “that  I  will  never  countenance  nor  aid  in 
the  secession  of  the  State  from  the  United  States.  So 
help  me  God."*’  This  failed  of  passage,  72-60.  Another 
section  purported  to  provide  that  all  qualified  electors, 
and  no  others,  were  eligible  for  office  in  the  State 
“unless  disqualified  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States”  ;**  but  that, 
likewise,  was  stricken  out,  126-12.  The  importance  of 
this  last  vote  was  that  later  the  conservatives  would 
declare  that  the  negroes  had  no  right  to  hold  office  in 
the  State,  since  they  were  not  qualified  electors.  Yet 
even  the  blacks  voted  for  it.**  The  decision  made  at 
this  point  became  the  storm  center  of  the  disfranchising 

36.  The  Constitution  is  printed  in  Houte  Ex.  Doe.  ttl  (40  &>nK.,  2  Sess.), 
XVIl,  19-37 :  also  in  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1S67,  ISeS,  pp.  148,  300. 

37.  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1897,  1888,  p.  304. 

38.  Ibid.,  812. 
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struggle  in  Georgia,  a  struggle  which  kept  the  State 
out  of  the  Union  until  1871. 

Thus  there  was  no  disqualification  for  rebels  in 
Georgia  whatever — an  astounding  fact  when  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  conservatives  before  the  election  of  the 
convention  are  kept  in  mind.  It  helps  to  explain  why 
Georgia  suffered  so  little  during  reconstruction,  al¬ 
though,  as  Thompson  points  out,  the  State  was  also 
favored  by  the  fact  that  negroes  did  not  outnumber 
whites  (as  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana),  and  by  the  fact  that  respectable  white  men 
who  had  come  from  the  North  long  before  the  war, 
kept  hold  of  the  convention.^® 

Before  the  convention  adjourned,  it  passed  an 
ordinance,  on  March  10,  dealing  with  the  voting  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  election  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  ratified  or  rejected,  and  in  which  the  first  State 
officials  were  to  be  chosen.  It  stipulated  that  “the 
qualifications  for  voters  shall  be  the  same  as  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Sherman  bill,  for 
votes  at  the  election  on  the  ratification  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  at  all  elections  under  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.”^^  Meade,  upon  announcing  that  the  election  was 
to  be  held  April  20-24,  quoted  this  ordinance  and  also 
promulgated  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  on 
March  12,  which  allowed  acceptance  of  constitutions 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  rather  than  by  a  majority 
of  those  registered.^2  Xwo  days  later,  on  March  16, 
Grant  notified  Meade  in  a  cipher  telegram  that  the  con¬ 
vention  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election,  and  that 
the  provisions  in  the  reconstruction  laws  still  held  until 
Georgia  was  fully  reinstated  in  the  Union.** 

A  complicated  constitutional  tangle  arose  when  the 
Democrats  began  to  run  men  for  State  office  who  could 

40.  Thompson,  op.  eit.,  196-8. 

41.  General  Orders  52,  in  Houae  Ex.  Doe.  tit  (40  Cong.,  2  Seas.),  XVII,  6. 

42.  Houte  Ex.  Doe.  t91  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  XVII,  16-17. 

48.  Report  of  Secretary  of  War,  in  Houae  Ex.  Doe.  1  (40  Cong.,  8  Seas.),  part 
1.  p.  99. 
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not  qualify  under  either  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
the  test-oath.  At  that  point  emerged  the  much  debated 
question,  met  at  this  stage  of  reconstruction  in  almost 
all  the  States,  as  to  whether  the  disfranchisements  in 
the  reconstruction  acts  obtained  in  the  election  to  ratify 
the  new  Constitution  and  to  elect  State  officials.  In 
brief,  since  the  newly-framed  Georgia  Constitution  dis¬ 
franchised  no  one,  could  a  candidate  run  for  office 
under  this  Constitution  before  it  had  been  accepted  by 
Congress  (through  admission  of  the  State  to  the 
Union),  or  must  he  qualify  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  with  their  severe  disfranchisements?  In  other 
words,  when  did  the  State  become  a  State — when  did 
the  Constitution  come  into  force — and  could  Meade 
justly  demand  that  men  running  for  places  under  this 
Constitution,  which  disfranchised  no  one,  be  forced  to 
abide  by  the  disfranchising  provisions  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  acts?  The  radicals,  who  were  disturbed  at 
the  liberal  attitude  of  the  convention  toward  the  rebels, 
wished  to  maintain  control  as  long  as  possible,  and 
desired  that  the  hrst  State  officials  should  be  limited 
to  those  who  could  take  the  iron-clad  of  July  2,  1862. 
Meade  faced  the  dilemma  on  April  3,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  three  conservatives,  named  Gaskell, 
Cooper,  and  Alexander,  who  said  that  they  were  sup¬ 
porting  Judge  Irwin  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  but  that  Irwin’s  eligibility  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned.*^  He  had  been  on  the  Superior  Court  before  the 
war,  and,  during  the  rebellion,  had  been  on  the  State 
electoral  ticket,  as  well  as  President  of  the  electoral 
college  which  cast  the  vote  for  Davis  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  presented  their  case  as  follows : 
“We  do  not  wish  to  waste  our  energies  upon  an  in¬ 
eligible  man.  Will  you  do  us  the  favor,  as  you  have 
this  matter,  in  the  last  resort,  in  your  hands,  to  inform 

44.  In  March,  the  executWe  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  had  called  erery 
one  to  support  Judse  Ausustua  Reese  for  the  Kovernor^lp,  but  he  was  found 
to  be  ineli^bie  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Then  they  turned  to  Irwin. 
Thompson,  op.  eit.,  201, 
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us  whether  Judge  Irwin  would  be  commissioned  by  you 
if  elected  by  the  people.  .  .  Meade  answered  next 
day  that  he  did  not  consider  Irwin  as  eligible  and  would 
decline  to  permit  him  to  serve,  if  elected.^*  He  obviously 
made  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  reconstruction 
acts  which  required  that  an  official  must  never  have 
aided  the  rebellion  after  having  taken  an  oath  to  the 
United  States.  The  conservatives,  thus  rebuffed,  tried 
another  candidate.  General  John  B.  Gordon,  who  had 
been  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  who 
had  never  been  pardoned  by  the  President,  but  who  had 
held  no  office  before  the  war  by  which  he  would  have 
taken  the  oath  to  the  United  States.  Meade  answered 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  presented,  Gordon  was 
eligible.*’^  This  strange  decision,  which  was  technically 
correct  according  to  the  reconstruction  laws,  raised 
some  comment,  because  it  seemed  so  unequal.  Thus 
the  New  York  Times  said  that  Irwin  was  a  Unionist  but 
that  Meade  had  “discovered  a  speck  on  Judge  IRWIN’S 
record  which  disqualifies  him  for  public  service.”  The 
speck  consisted  in  this :  that  during  the  war  he  occasion¬ 
ally  had  acted  as  substitute  for  the  Confederate  district 
attorney,  while  the  rest  of  the  time  he  stayed  at  home. 
Then,  continued  the  Times,  the  conservatives  had  to  find 
another  candidate  and  selected  Gordon  who  had  fought 
through  the  war  as  an  inveterate  Secessionist;  yet  he 
was  technically  eligible  for  office.  Irwin’s  “life-long 
Unionism  counts  as  nothing.  GORDON,  on  the  contrary, 
having  never  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  but 
having  as  long  as  the  war  lasted  fought  against  Union 
and  Constitution,  may  accept  the  highest  office  at  the 
disposal  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  .  .  .  'The  Faithful 
Unionist  is  punished ;  the  dashing  rebel  soldier  goes  into 
the  canvass  scot-free.”^®  The  Atlanta  New  Era,  however, 
argued  that  Gordon  was  really  ineligible ;  the  editorial 

45.  House  Ex.  Doe.  t76  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  XVII,  4. 
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was  such  a  trenchant  attack  on  Meade’s  decision  that 
he  sent  it  to  Grant  with  a  rebuttal.  Its  case  rested  on 
the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  laws  provided  that  any 
government  of  Georgia  was  provisional  until  the  State 
was  admitted  to  Congress;  and  that  Congress  would 
admit  it  only  after  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had 
been  accepted.  National  authority  being  paramount, 
all  State  officers  were  national;  therefore,  like  all 
national  officials,  they  must  take  the  iron-clad  under 
under  Section  9  of  the  act  of  July  19,  1867.  This  re¬ 
quirement,  it  continued,  would  be  lifted  only  when  the 
State  was  finally  given  complete  control  over  itself. 
Since  Gordon  fought  in  the  war,  and  since,  if  elected, 
he  would  temporarily  be  a  national  officer,  he  must 
take  the  iron-clad.*®  To  this  interpretation  Meade  dis¬ 
agreed,  in  part,  but  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that 
candidates  must  take  the  oath,  and  reversed  his  de¬ 
cision  by  a  new  order  of  April  15,  in  which  he  declared 
that  all  persons  running  for  office  under  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  must  take  the  test-oath  before  entering  office. 
Since,  he  said,  the  law  required  the  ratification  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  before  the  State  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  members  of  the  government  were 
merely  provisional  and,  consequently,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States.®®  Whether  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  this  opinion  by  the  editor  of  the  New  Era  is 
not  clear,  for  the  order  was  issued  two  days  before  the 
editorial  appeared ;  at  any  rate  it  was  rather  hard  on 
General  Gordon.  Undoubtedly  Meade  was  in  a  fog 
and  was  uncertain  what  was  correct,  for  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Grant  which  he  forgot  to,  or  neglected  to  date, 
but  which  was  probably  sent  on  April  16,  by  reference 

49.  Editorial  reprinted  in  Houie  Ex.  Doe.  t7e  (40  Cons.,  2  Sees.),  XVII,  7-10. 

60.  General  Orders  61,  April  16,  1868,  in  ibid.,  7.  That  Meade’s  order  was 
carried  out  by  his  subordinates  is  evident  from  the  unsigned  decision  of  an 
assistant  adjutant  general  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Third  District. 
It  was  decided  on  April  16,  1868,  that  a  person  who  had  been  ordinary  ^fore 
and  during  the  war,  was  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature  until  the  State 
was  fully  admitted  to  the  Union.  Until  then,  all  ofiBcials  were  provisional,  and 
must  take  the  iron-clad,  just  as  other  United  States  officers.  “Letters  Sent, 
Third  District,”  II,  89. 
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to  it  in  Grant’s  reply  of  April  29.  In  answer  to  Meade’s 
request  for  instructions,  Grant  settled  the  matter  by 
stating  that  officers  elected  under  the  Constitution  were 
neither  to  be  considered  as  under  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  meaning  of  Section  6  of  the  act  of 
March  2, 1867,  nor  were  they  to  be  considered  as  under 
State  authority ;  hence  they  need  not  take  the  test-oath 
as  required  by  Section  9  of  the  act  of  July  19,  1867. 
Therefore,  said  Grant,  eligibility  was  to  be  determined 
under  the  new  Constitution  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.®^  This  was  undoubtedly  a  victory  for  the  con¬ 
servatives,  because  it  allowed  ex-rebels  such  as  Gordon 
to  run  for  office — and  what  is  more,  it  probably  made 
it  possible  for  a  State  government  to  be  established. 
For,  under  the  double  restrictions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  the  iron-clad,  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone 
except  negroes  could  have  been  found  to  run  for  office. 
'This  was  seen  by  the  New  York  Times  which  criticized 
Meade’s  order  (which  required  the  iron-clad  from  all 
officials  until  the  State  was  admitted)  for,  “.  .  .  if  it  is 
to  be  enforced,  it  will  exclude  from  the  legislatures 
nine-tenths  of  the  competent  men.  It  will,  in  short, 
convert  the  southern  legislatures  into  close  corpor¬ 
ations,  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  least  qualified  and 
least  trustworthy  fraction  of  the  community.”®*  The 
same  journal  charged  that  it  “looks  like  an  attempt  to 
break  the  force  of  Democratic  gains  in  that  State  by 
means  not  heard  of  elsewhere.”®* 

That  the  scarcity  of  persons  who  could  take  the  iron¬ 
clad  was  not  exaggerated  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  Grant  to  find,  by  some  mental  gymnastics 
of  one  kind  or  another,  an  excuse  for  not  requiring  it, 
if  the  new  government  was  to  go  into  force,  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  of  Meade  himself.  On  May  11, 
1868,  he  had  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  Grant  saying 

61.  Houae  Ex.  Doc.  t7t  (40  Cong.,  2  Sets.),  XVII,  14. 

62.  AprU  29,  1868. 

68.  Ibid..  Mny  7.  1868. 
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that  he  had  “been  greatly  embarrassed  in  the  few  ap¬ 
pointments  I  have  made,  to  find  men  who  could  take 
this  oath.’’®*  And  again  in  a  long  report  to  Rawlins, 
the  chief  of  staff,  on  October  31,  he  said  that  some  ap¬ 
pointments  had  been  necessary  in  the  district,  due  to 
deaths  and  removals,  but  “by  the  reconstruction  laws 
no  person  could  be  appointed  to  office  without  taking 
the  oath  prescribed,  which  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  limited  to  a  very  small  number  the  persons  able 
to  hold  office.  So  great  was  this  difficulty,  that  when 
I  saw  a  bill  in  Congress  requiring  the  vacation  of  all 
offices  by  those  not  able  to  take  the  test  oath,  1  felt  it 
my  duty  to  telegraph  the  General-in-chief  that  if  this 
became  a  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  the  offices, 
as  there  were  not  enough  such  persons  in  either  of  the 
States  to  fill  half  the  civil  offices  in  these  States,  and  I 
urgently  recommended  authority  be  granted  me  to  ap¬ 
point  registered  voters.  The  bill  did  not  become  a 
law,  .  .  .  .’’®® 

This  plain  talk  is  of  importance  in  proving  the  heavy 
incidence  of  the  disfranchisement  deriving  from  the 
test-oath;  it  squelches,  without  possibility  of  contra¬ 
diction,  the  statements  of  radicals  in  Congress  that  their 
policy  of  disfranchisement  still  left  many  competent 
persons  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  situation  was 
perhaps  worse  in  Georgia,  where  almost  all  the  whites 
had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  bad  enough 
in  other  States.®* 

Important  as  was  the  decision  to  permit  the  evasion 
of  the  test-oath,  the  disfranchisement  was  still  severe ; 
for  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  stood  as  a  high  bar 
between  State  officials  and  their  offices.  It  had  been 
settled  that,  even  if  Georgia  would  not  place  the  dis- 

S4.  Houte  Ex.  Doe.  1  (40  (yong.,  8  Scm.).  part  1,  pp.  104-6. 

66.  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  1$  (41  Cong.,  2  Seas.),  L 

68.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Meade  may  hare  been  somewhat  peered  and  over¬ 
wrought  because  his  position  was  niade  difficult  by  the  peMiferous  o^e- 
seekera  who  kept  after  him  to  remove  those  who  could  not  take  the  oath. 
Finally  he  reqidred  all  accusations  against  office-holders  to  be  made  out  in 
writing.  The  accused  was  then  permitted  to  prove  his  eli^biiity  if  he  couli 
See  Thompson,  op.  eit.,  180. 
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franchising  provisions  of  the  Amendment  in  its  Con¬ 
stitution,  those  disqualifications  would  still  apply  to  the 
first  State  government  under  reconstruction;  in  short, 
in  this  State,  as  also  in  North  Carolina,  Congress  had 
the  upper  hand  until  it  was  fully  admitted.  At  least 
one  partially  radical  government  was  assured.  But 
dozens  of  the  newly-elected  officers  could  not  qualify 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  therein  lay  the 
roots  of  a  long  controversy  that  dragged  out  the  process 
of  reconstruction  in  Georgia  for  several  years  before 
Congress  was  satisfied. 

The  Republican  candidate,  Bullock,  won  by  some 
7,000  votes  over  Gordon,  although  a  number  of  Demo¬ 
crats  were  elected  to  the  legislature;  moreover,  the 
Constitution  was  accepted  by  close  to  18,000  votes.®’ 
When  the  legislature  met,  it  was  faced  with  several 
provisos  which  Congress  had  placed  on  the  admission 
of  the  State;  one  was  that  all  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  must  be  able  to  qualify  under  the  Amendment.®^ 
Since  a  number  were  unable  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath.  Governor  Bullock  was  forced,  on  July  8,  to  in¬ 
quire  of  Meade  what  was  to  be  done.®®  The  Commander 
at  once  said  each  house  must  investigate  its  members 
and  rid  itself  of  all  ineligibles,  otherwise  there  was  no 
hope  that  Congress  would  admit  the  State.*®  Meade, 
as  usual,  sent  to  Washington  for  instructions;  Grant 
ordered  Rawlins  to  answer  in  a  cipher  telegram  that 
no  one  ineligible  under  the  Amendment  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fill  his  seat  in  the  legislature.*’  That  body 
proceeded  to  investigate  itself;  and  Bullock  was  able 
to  report  to  Meade,  on  July  17,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  eligibility  found  all  its  members 

57.  Figures  can  be  found  in  Hou$e  Ex.  Doe.  ttl  (40  Cons-  2  Seu.),  XVII, 
16-19. 

58.  For  the  action  of  the  lesisiature  on  theae  proviioa,  aee  Sen.  Hie.  Doe.  $8 
(41  Cons-,  2  Seas.) 

59.  Sen.  Report  198  (40  Cong.,  S  Seas.),  8. 

60.  Ibid.,  8-9.  Aiao  in  "Letters  Sent,  1868,'*  II,  40,  in  records  of  the  Third 
District. 

61.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Honee  Ex.  Doe.  I  (40  Cons.,  8  Sess.), 
part  1,  p.  100. 
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qualified,  but  that  the  minority  found  nine  disqualified, 
besides  the  journal  clerk  and  the  doorkeeper.  One  had 
been  a  postmaster,  another  an  ordinary,  a  third  said  he 
was  eligible  because  of  a  Presidential  pardon  (which 
the  minority  thought  quashed  by  the  seventh  section 
of  the  act  of  July  19,  1867),  and  a  fourth  had  been  a 
militia  officer  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Congress  had  removed  the  disabilities  from 
six  of  them  and  the  journal  clerk,  which  left  the  door¬ 
keeper  and  three  others  disfranchised.**  Meanwhile 
Bullock  kept  warning  the  legislature  to  purge  itself, 
and  the  timid  Meade  was  writing  to  Grant  that  he 
thought  that,  after  he  had  commanded  the  legislature 
to  investigate,  he  had  no  right  to  order  it  to  evict  in- 
eligibles.  He  felt  that  it  was  judge  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bership  and  quoted  the  letter  of  June  30  from  Senator 
Wilson  and  others  to  Governor  Warmoth  of  Louisiana 
where  a  similar  impasse  existed.**  Meade,  on  July  20, 
informed  Bullock  that  since  both  houses  had  investi¬ 
gated  their  personnel,  he  must  recognize  them  as  con¬ 
stitutional,  and  had  no  objections  to  their  organizing 
to  do  work — ^that  is,  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.**  Thus  it  was  questionable  from  a  strictly  legal 
standpoint,  whether  the  legislature,  with  each  chamber 
having  several  tainted  persons  amongst  its  members, 
was  constitutionally  able  to  legislate.  Meade,  who  was 
not  particularly  friendly  to  Bullock,  because  he  believed 
that  Bullock  wanted  everyone  disfranchised  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  viewed  the  whole  contest  as  a  personal 
struggle  between  the  Bullock  and  the  anti-Bullock 
Republicans  for  the  right  to  elect  the  two  United  States 
Senators.*®  When  trouble  arose  later,  as  to  whether 
the  legislature  was  legal  or  not,  Bullock,  in  a  speech  at 

62.  Majority  and  minority  reports  in  Sen.  Report  19t  (40  Cong.,  8  Seas.),  10-11. 
On  July  17,  the  nmjority  of  the  House  Committee  found  only  three  ineiisiblca 
and  the  minority  found  none;  the  next  day  the  House  vot^  that  they  were 
qualified. 

68.  July  18,  1868.  tbuf.,  88. 

64.  “lAters  Sent.  1868.”  II,  40,  in  records  of  the  Third  District.  See  also, 
for  this  struKsie.  Thompson,  op.  eit.,  208  ff. 

66.  Thompson,  of>.  eit.,  188  S. 
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Albion,  New  York,  charged  Meade  with  the  failure  to 
properly  reconstruct  the  State  because  Meade  did  not 
require  the  legislature  to  purge  itself  totally  as  Bullock 
wished.®* 

At  all  events  the  legislature  soon  went  on  a  rampage 
and  proceeded,  between  August  26  and  September  28, 
to  unseat  the  twenty-eight  negroes,  on  the  charge  that 
they  were  unconstitutionally  holding  office  in  Georgia ; 
and  immediately  those  Democrats,  who  had  received 
the  next  highest  number  o-.  votes  were  admitted.®'^  The 
excuse  given  for  this  act  was  that  the  convention  had 
never  intended  that  the  Constitution  should  allow  negro 
office-holding,  although  Governor  Bullock,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  that  convention  said  this  assertion 
was  not  true.®® 

Georgia  had  thus  militantly  thrown  down  the  gaunt¬ 
let  to  Congress,  both  as  to  rebel  enfranchisement  and 
as  to  negro  disfranchisement ;  worst  of  all,  its  electoral 
vote  went  to  the  Democracy  in  the  fall.  But  Congress,  on 
the  theory  that  reconstruction  was  not  complete  until 
both  houses  had  admitted  members  from  the  State, 
still  felt  that  it  was  master.  Unfortunately  for  this 
theory,  the  House  had  admitted  the  Georgia  members 
and  had  seemingly  considered  reconstruction,  so  far  as 
it  was  concerned,  a  closed  book.  But  the  Senate  had 
delayed;  and  when  news  of  the  actions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  arrived  at  Washington,  the  House  found  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  evict  the  newly-admitted  members  on  a 
technicality.  The  question  was  open  again.  When  Con¬ 
gress  met  in  December,  1868,  Joshua  Hill  presented 

66.  Report  of  Meade  to  Rawlins,  October  81,  1868,  in  Houae  Ex.  Doe.  1  (40 
Cons.,  8  Seas.),  part  1.  pp.  74-88. 

67.  This  impudent  act  of  the  lesislature  can  be  found  in  Sen.  Report  19$  (40 
ConK.,  8  Sos.).  21-82,  which  sivea  the  journal  of  the  learislature  durins  the 
debatins  on  the  question  of  negro  ineligibility.  It  has  been  written  up  by 
Thompson,  op.  eit.,  211  ff ;  J.  W.  Burgess,  Reeonatruetion  and  the  Constitution 
(New  York,  1902),  286  11:  and  E.  C.  Woolley,  Reconstruction  of  Georgia 
(New  York,  1901),  66-62.  Documents  can  be  found  in  Annual  Cyclopaedia, 
1868,  pp.  800-4. 

68.  Sen.  Report  19$  (40  C!ong..  8  Seas.),  29-81.  However  that  may  be.  one  W. 
C.  Morrill  of  Albany,  (Georgia,  told  Fessenden,  on  October  14,  1867  (before 
Uie  convention  met),  that  many  of  the  delegates  differed  in  their  opinion 
regarding  the  right  of  the  blacks  to  hold  office.  Morrill  to  Fessenden,  October 
14,  1867,  in  Fessenden  Papery. 
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his  credentials  as  Senator;  hence  that  body  had  its 
chance  to  act.  He  was  refused  immediate  admission 
because  the  State  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  as 
laid  down  by  Congress — in  other  words,  had  received 
ineligibles  into  the  legislature  and  had  evicted  negroes. 
Sherman  defended  Hill  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
loyalty,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  negroes  had  not  been 
thrown  out  until  after  Hill’s  election.®*  The  credentials 
were  laid  on  the  table  and  later  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.''®  The  same  happened  to  the 
other  applicant,  H.  V.  M.  Miller.''^ 

On  December  18,  1868,  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  offer¬ 
ed  a  bill  to  repeal  that  of  June  25,  1868,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  Georgia;  it  was  referred.’*  Next  day  Pomeroy 
submitted  a  measure  which  would  order  the  re¬ 
assembling  of  the  Georgia  constitutional  convention,  so 
as  to  have  it  “put  in  a  qualification  for  holding  office 
not  in  conflict  with  the  amendment.’”'*  He  said  that 
the  trouble  with  Georgia  was  that  it  allowed  everyone 
to  vote ;  but  Edmunds  asserted  that  this  was  one  of  the 
virtues  of  its  Constitution.  Davis  wished  to  know  how 
they  could  tinker  with  the  State  after  having  admitted 
it;  Pomeroy  answered  that  Congress  had  full  rights 
until  the  State  was  represented  in  both  houses.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  the  bill. 

On  January  25, 1869,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
reported  adversely  on  Hill’s  claim  to  a  seat,  because  he 
had  been  elected  by  persons  ineligible  under  the 
Amendment.  Congress  had  demanded,  said  the  report, 
that  the  State  must  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Amendment,  in  order  “to  prevent  the  new  organization 
from  falling  under  the  control  of  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  defeat  the  reconstruction  of  the  State.’’ 
Furthermore,  it  had  not  fulfilled  all  conditions  imposed 

69.  CM>0,  Deeonber  7,  1868,  pp.  1-6. 

70.  Ibid.,  December  10,  1868,  p.  48. 

71.  ibid.,  January  11,  1860,  p.  278. 

72.  ibid.,  144. 

78.  Ibid.,  December  19,  1868,  pp.  167-8, 
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by  Congress.  The  legislature  had  admitted  as  many 
as  thirty  or  forty  persons  who  were  ineligible  and  in 
so  doing  violated  the  law.  Hill  had  received  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  votes  and  Brown  ninety-four,  hence  the 
eviction  of  the  disfranchised  persons  might  have 
changed  the  election,  for  Hill  probably  received  the 
votes  of  those  disqualified.  In  brief,  the  committee 
found  that  Georgia  was  not  reconstructed,  although 
Trumbull  dissented  from  the  opinion.’^ 

An  investigation  was  then  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  which  interviewed  nine  Georgians, 
including  Sims,  one  of  the  expelled  negroes,  and 
Governor  Bullock.  Bullock  blamed  the  rebels  for  trying 
to  defeat  reconstruction  and  condemned  Meade  for  not 
requiring  the  purging  of  the  legislature.  He  said  that 
about  forty  in  the  House  could  not  qualify  (excluding 
those  who  had  been  released  from  disabilities)  and 
that  it  was  these  forty  who  had  voted  solidly  against 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  His  solution  was  for  the 
United  States  to  reorganize  the  legislature  by  expelling 
those  who  could  not  take  the  oath  and  by  bringing  back 
the  negroes.  He  did  not  think  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  had  been  really  ratified,  since  there  had  been  no 
legally  organized  government  in  the  State.’® 

Georgia  was  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  Union  and  it 
remained  for  a  later  session  of  Congress  to  decide  what 
must  be  done.  But  Boutwell  probably  expressed  the 
consensus  of  radical  opinion  when  he  said  that  Con¬ 
gressional  action  in  relation  to  Georgia  had  been  a 
mistake  and  that  “We  have  beyond  all  question  put 
the  loyal  people  of  that  State  into  the  custody  of  the 
rebels.”’*  The  action  of  Georgia  became  a  by-word  for 
rebel  perversity;  and  radicals  could  point  to  it  as  an 
example  of  what  not  to  do.  “Georgia,  after  having 
been  merely  washed,  returned  to  her  wallow,  or  to  her 


74.  Report  of  the  committee  as  Sen.  Report  19%  (40  Cons..  S  Seas.). 

75.  Haute  Mit.  Doe.  St  (40  Cons..  S  Sess.). 

76.  Globe,  December  9,  1868,  p.  82. 
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vomit,  if  you  please, said  Senator  Nye,  while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  admission  of  Virginia.  He  warned  that 
Virginia  must  not  be  allowed  to  follow  such  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Paine,  of  Wisconsin,  asserted  that  Georgia 
“warns  us  by  her  iniquity  to  shun  in  Virginia  that 
mistake  which  has  proved  so  mischievous  there.”’® 
Lawrence  repeated  the  warning:  “We  should  be  ad¬ 
monished  by  the  example  of  Georgia.”’*  In  short,  the 
State’s  hard-won  struggle  to  evade,  by  defying  Con¬ 
gress,  the  worst  features  of  radical  reconstruction  re¬ 
acted  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  irreconcilable  States 
which  were  doing  likewise. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  Georgia  idled  until 
May  14,  1869,  when  Senator  Henry  Wilson  wrote  to 
ask  Grant  if  something  could  not  be  done  about  the 
atrocities  upon  negroes  in  the  State.  Grant  sent  the 
letter  to  Terry,  commanding  in  the  South,  who  said  that 
Georgia  having  been  reconstructed,  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  was  supreme  and  he  could  not  interfere.  Terry 
did  suggest,  however,  a  way  out:  since  the  Georgia 
legislature  had  been  illegally  organized  by  the  seating 
of  disfranchised  persons,  it  might  be  said  that  Georgia 
was  not  reconstructed.  And  since  there  were  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  State  in  Congress,  the  government 
was  still  provisional,  and  would  be,  until  the  legislature 
admitted  the  negroes  and  evicted  the  disqualified 
rebels.  All  that  was  needed,  said  Terry,  was  the 
countermanding,  by  the  General  of  the  Army,  of 
General  Orders  55  of  July  28,  1868,  issued  from  the 
Adjutant-General’s  office,  and  of  General  Orders  103 
of  July  22,  1868,  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Third  District.  These  orders  had  transferred  to  the 
State  all  authority  under  the  reconstruction  acts;  but 
the  power  might  easily  be  resumed  and  Georgia  re- 

77.  Globe,  January  12.  1870,  p.  891. 

78.  IbuL,  January  12,  1870,  p.  406. 

79.  Ibid.,  January  IS,  1870,  p.  481. 
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constructed  on  the  basis  of  loyalty.®®  Halleck  said  he 
could  not  concur  with  Terry’s  suggestion,  for  the  State 
had  been  recognized  too  long  by  both  the  President 
and  the  army  to  retrace  steps  and  to  declare  illegal, 
everything  that  had  been  done.®*  Yet,  when  Congress 
met  in  December,  it  proceeded,  after  a  fashion,  to 
follow  Terry’s  advice. 

On  December  16,  1869,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  reported  a  bill  to  reconstruct  Georgia.  It 
would  order  all  members  of  the  legislature  to  take  an 
oath  similar  to  the  iron-clad,  or  else  to  swear  that  they 
had  been  relieved  of  their  disabilities  by  Congress. 
Provisions  were  included  for  strict  punishment  in  case 
of  perjury.  Morton  at  once  demanded,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  recognition,  that  Georgia  ratify  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment — although  many  speeches  were  made 
against  such  a  condition-precedent.  In  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  Democrats  like  Saulsbury,  Stockton,  Thur¬ 
man,  and  Davis  of  Kentucky,  the  requirement  was 
agreed  to ;  yet  Morton  was  still  not  satisfied  and  tried 
to  add  an  amendment  promising  fine  and  punishment 
for  any  rebel  who  was  holding  office  without  having 
been  relieved  of  his  disability  by  Congress.®® 

The  House  passed  the  bill  without  much  debate  or 
difficulty  on  December  20,  although  the  routine  op¬ 
position  of  the  Democratic  minority  led  by  Beck, 
Voorhees,  and  Cox,  had  to  be  suffered.®*  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  House  was  already  debating  a  bill  of  its  own 
of  similar  intent,  offered  by  Paine,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
represented  fairly  well  the  radical  sentiment  on  the 
crime  of  Georgia.  Georgians,  said  he,  had  failed  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  by  arms,  so  .  .  have 
attempted  to  practice  a  stupendous  fraud  upon  the 

80.  Terry  to  Townsend,  AdjotanUGenend  of  the  Army,  August  14,  1869,  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  S  (41  Cong.,  2  Sen.).  L 

81.  Loe.  eit. 

82.  For  these  Senate  debates,  see  Globe  of  December  16  and  17,  1869,  pp.  166-6, 
201-5,  205-6,  209-11,  218-18,  222,  224-5,  282. 
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people  of  the  United  States. . . .  They  have  undertaken 
to  play  a  trick  upon  us — a  trick  marked  with  treachery 
hardly  less  odious  than  that  which  characterized  the 
rebellion  itself.  They  vainly  imagined  they  were  safe 
in  their  sin;  that  they  had  escaped  all  hazard  of 
Federal  interference  with  their  machinations;  that  we 
would  be  powerless  either  to  punish  or  to  check  their 
outrages  on  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

“But,  sir,  they  are  about  to  be  disabused  of  their 
delusions  of  treason.  .  .  .  They  are  about  to  learn  that 
upon  this  great  stage  of  State  reconstruction  no  foul 
tricks  are  to  be  played.  They  are  about  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  new  chapter  in  our  fundamental  law,  a 
fourteenth  amendment  .  .  .  which  guarantees  equality 
of  rights  to  all  our  loyal  citizens,  and  disfranchises  un> 
pardoned  rebels  for  office.  They  are  about  to  learn  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  enforce  that  amendment  by 
appropriate  legislation.”®^ 

The  anger  of  radicals  was  undoubtedly  at  a  high 
pitch  because  of  the  impertinence  of  Georgia;  the 
Senate  bill  was  speedily  passed  December  21,  by  a  vote 
121-51,  and  signed  by  Grant  the  next  day.*®  The  State 
was  now  to  be  cleared  of  the  disqualified  persons  who 
had  been  holding  office,  and  negroes  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  places  by  force  of  arms. 

The  military  proceeded  to  act  two  days  after  the  bill 
was  signed,  when  Sherman,  now  General  of  the  Army, 
appointed  Terry  as  District  Commander  of  Georgia,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  South.  Terry  did  not  wish  the  task,  but  accepted ; 
and  on  January  4,  1870,  Sherman  countermanded 
General  Orders  103  and  55,  thus  remanding  Georgia 
to  its  place  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1867.*®  Terry 

84.  /but,  December  21,  1869,  p.  287. 

86.  The  law  can  be  found  in  Sen.  Sx.  Doe.  it  (41  Cong.,  2  Seaa.),  U,  2,  8. 
The  Totes.  amendments,  and  the  law  are  Biren  In  McPherson,  Haiti-Book  ior 
1870,  pp.  609-15. 

86.  These  orders  can  be  found  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  it  (41  (yong.,  2  Seas.),  n,  8-4. 
Terry’s  orders  as  District  (Commander  of  Geo^a  can  be  found  in  "Letters 
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reported  that  he  found  two  in  the  Senate  and  nine  in 
the  House  disfranchised,  but  that  they  had  taken  the 
required  oath.  Money  was  being  raised  to  defend  those 
who  had  so  perjured  themselves.  He  wished  to  know 
what  power  he  had  to  exclude  such  persons ;  Sherman 
replied  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  but 
must  throw  out  at  least  the  most  “flagrant”  cases.*’ 
Terry  advised  Governor  Bullock  “that  no  member  can 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  organization  until  he 
shall,  after  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  have  taken 
the  prescribed  oath.  .  .  .”**  Terry  then  inquired  of 
Sherman  if  he  should  follow  State  law,  which  said  that, 
if  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
was  ineligible,  the  one  receiving  the  next  highest  should 
qualify.  Sherman  said  this  was  allowable  if  it  was 
legal.  Bullock  then  adjourned  the  legislature  while 
Terry  ordered  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  six  members,  to  which  group  about  fifteen 
were  later  added.  The  military  committee  running  into 
snags,  Terry  had  to  telegraph  Sherman  again.  For 
instance  there  was  the  case  of  a  Senator  who  had  taken 
the  oath,  but  who  then  asked  to  withdraw  his  ac¬ 
ceptance,  because  he  had  been  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension  when  he  had  subscribed.  He  had  been  a  judge 
before  the  war  and  admitted  that  he  had  aided  the 
rebellion  because  party  pressure  forced  him  so  to  do. 
What  should  be  done  with  such  a  case  ?  Terry  finally 
published  the  findings  of  the  committee  on  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  House:  Three  members  were  clearly  in¬ 
eligible  and  must  not  aid  in  the  organization ;  one  mem¬ 
ber  did  not  appear  and  his  case  was  held  over;  and 
sixteen  others  were  excluded  because  they  refused  to 
take  the  oath  when  given  the  chance.*®  Terry  found 
many  ticklish  problems  to  decide  and  kept  the  wires  to 
Washington  hot  with  questions.  On  January  15  he 

87.  Letters  of  January  11  and  12.  1870,  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  (41  Cons.,  2  Seat.), 
II.  4-6. 

88.  "Letters  Sent,  1868,”  II,  92.  Records  of  the  Third  District. 
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reported:  “A  question  is  being  presented  on  which  I 
would  like  the  opinion  of  better  legal  authority  than 
myself”:  Did  one  who  had  entered  office  in  Georgia 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  President’s  Proclamation  of  rebellion,  hold 
office  (was  he  a  rebel)  under  the  acts  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion?  This  was  a  little  too  complicated  for  Sherman 
who  referred  it  to  the  Attorney-General  who  decided 
that  “A  legislature  or  State  government  organized 
under  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  not  a  State  of  the 
United  States . . and  that,  since  a  man  so  elected  was 
a  rebel,  he  could  not  qualify  in  the  legislature.  Sherman 
finally  became  annoyed  at  these  problems  which  were 
being  passed  on  to  him  and  telegraphed  Terry  on 
January  22,  1870,  to  “decide  all  questions  as  they  arise, 
and  do  not  depend  on  us  here  to  determine  absolutely 
the  questions  of  doubt,  for  the  Attorney-General  thinks 
you  are  the  only  power,  other  than  that  reserved  to 
itself  by  Congress.”  But  he  did  send  Attorney-General 
Hoar’s  opinion  on  whether,  if  those  receiving  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  votes  were  found  to  be  disfranchised, 
those  who  received  the  next  highest  number  should  be 
accepted.  Even  Hoar  could  not  decide  conclusively  on 
this,  although  he  advised  that  the  second  highest  candi¬ 
date  should  not  get  the  seat  if  the  winner  was  eligible 
when  running  for  office,  but  was  later  declared  in¬ 
eligible  by  any  law  passed  after  the  election.  However, 
if  the  victor  were  ineligible  when  he  stood  for  office, 
and  the  voters  knew  it,  the  runner-up  should  get  the 
seat  for  “the  voter  is  presumed  to  have  intended  to 
throw  away  or  trifle  with  his  vote — as  if,  for  example, 
he  had  voted  for  a  woman  when  only  men  were  com¬ 
petent  to  hold  office.  . .  .”  Terry  was,  however,  told  to 
use  his  own  judgment.  After  having  made  a  close  study 
of  the  act  of  December  22,  1869,  Terry  decided  that 
he  had  no  power  to  admit  the  runners-up  to  vacated 
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seats— a  decision  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was 
at  least  more  forthright  than  that  of  the  Attorney- 
General.®® 

These  proceedings  appeared  to  be  heinous  and 
tyrannical  to  all  Democrats  and  conservatives.  North 
and  South,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  Congress  who 
had  voted  against  the  law  of  December  22,  1869,  when 
it  was  up  for  passage.  In  the  midst  of  Terry’s  work. 
Brooks,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  House 
to  ask  the  General  of  the  Army  to  give  the  source  of 
the  authority  whereby  Generals  Ruger  and  Haines  and 
Major  Goodfellow  of  the  United  States  army  were 
deciding  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  Georgia 
legislature.  It  passed  on  January  19,  1870.®^  Sherman 
answered  that  they  were  not  acting  as  a  committee  of 
elections  but  that  they  had  been  appointed  “to  ad¬ 
judicate  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  members  of 
that  body”  and  “to  assist  General  A.  H.  Terry  in  the 
execution  of  his  most  unpleasant  office  and  duties,  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  section  7  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  December  22,  1869,  and  by  orders  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.”®®  This  answer  did  not  satisfy 
Brooks  who,  in  a  tirade,  accused  Terry  and  Sherman 
of  military  despotism.  When  Butler  defended  Terry  on 
the  ground  that  members  of  the  legislature  had  taken 
false  oaths,  the  Democrats  challenged  him  to  find  any 
authority  in  the  reconstruction  acts  for  evicting  them. 

In  the  end  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  affair;  it  found  that  the  action  of  the  military 
authorities  was  not  warranted  by  law.  The  Georgia 
legislature,  it  said,  was  not  “provisional”  in  the  sense 
of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  which  was  used  as  au¬ 
thority  when  the  district  was  revived  by  Terry  and 

90.  The  facts  of  Terry’s  military  purge  have  been  written  up  by  yarious  authors. 
For  a  bitterly  Southern  view  see  I.  W.  Avery,  Hittory  of  Gtorgia  ISSO-lSSt 
(New  York,  1881),  419-88.  The  Annual  Cyeloatiedia  tSTO,  pp.  881-42  gives 
the  roost  important  documents.  Thompson,  Reeonttruetion  in  Goorgia,  262  ff, 
and  WooUey,  Boeonotruetion  of  Gtorgia,  77-79,  give  good  accounts.  The 
documents  are  all  printed  in  Senatt  Report  $t  and  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  A1  (41 
Ck>ng..  2  Sess.),  II;  also  in  Haute  Ex.  Doe.  $98  (41  Cong.,  2  Seas.),  124-207. 
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Sherman.  The  Georgia  legislature  was  not  independent 
of  Congress,  but  was  independent  of  the  military,  and 
its  purging  rested  with  Congress,  not  the  army.  The 
act  of  December  22  did  not  order  the  military  to  as¬ 
sume  control  but  ordered  Governor  Bullock  to  call  upon 
the  legislature  to  purge  itself — nothing  was  said  of 
military  commanders  requiring  oaths  and  excluding 
those  members  who  refused  to  subscribe.  In  short,  the 
committee  decided  that  the  acts  of  Terry  were  unlaw¬ 
ful,  yet  he  was  not  to  blame  for  he  was  merely  obeying 
orders  and  doing  his  duty.  It  concluded  that  three 
members  were  evicted  who  were  really  qualified ;  that 
the  admission  by  the  legislature  of  those  who  received 
the  next  highest  votes  was  un-American ;  and  that  such 
persons  were  not  entitled  to  their  seats.®*  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  suggest  any  further  legislation,  although 
it  believed  that  the  Georgia  legislature  was  not  legally 
organized  on  at  least  three  counts.  It  felt  that  the 
matter  would  right  itself  automatically  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  final  word  since  it  could  refuse  to  admit 
ineligible  persons  to  represent  the  State.®^ 

A  complicated  tangle  arose  in  the  Senate  when 
Georgia’s  Senators  appeared  to  claim  seats  in  that  body. 
The  State  was  fully  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  for  on  July  15,  1870,  after  Terry’s  purge  and 
after  the  acceptance,  by  the  legislature,  of  all  the 
provisos  laid  down  by  Congress,  it  had  been  officially 
admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  other  States.  In  the 
fall  session  of  Congress,  four  Senators  appeared  from 
the  State :  Hill  and  Miller,  who  had  been  refused  seats 
in  1868;  and  Farrow  and  Whitely,  two  radicals,  who 
had  been  just  elected  by  the  purged  legislature.  Cre¬ 
dentials  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  which  Trumbull  reported,  on  January  23,  1871, 
in  favor  of  the  old  candidates.  Hill  and  Miller.  His 
argument  was  very  technical,  based,  as  it  was,  on 

98.  The  lesialstnre  seems  to  boee  admitted  ronners-np  after  its  reorganisation 
by  Terry. 
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whether  the  legislature,  when  voting,  contained  negroes 
and  qualified  whites,  or  whether  the  negroes  already 
had  been  excluded  and  disfranchised  whites  already 
had  been  admitted  in  their  stead,  when  the  balloting 
for  Senators  began.  Deducting  those  disfranchised,  he 
figured  that  Hill  and  Miller  were  the  constitutional 
Senators,  for  they  had  been  elected  before  the  eviction 
of  the  negroes,  while  during  the  election  of  Farrow  and 
Whitely,  there  was  not  a  constitutional  majority  pre¬ 
sent.*®  All  four  contestants  had  been  tainted  with 
rebellion,  although  Hill,  Farrow,  and  Whitely  had  had 
their  disabilities  removed  by  Congress.  Miller  who  was 
duly  elected,  but  who  could  not  qualify  under  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because 
he  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  army  and  had, 
therefore,  given  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  could  not 
take  the  iron-clad  oath.  The  minority  report  by  Stewart 
favored  the  radicals  Farrow  and  Whitely,  because  they 
had  been  elected  by  a  legislature  from  which  all  dis¬ 
franchised  had  been  removed;  while  Hill  and  Miller, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  received  the  votes  of  a  body 
not  legally  qualified  to  elect  because  it  contained  dis¬ 
franchised  rebels. 

When  the  reports  came  before  the  Senate,  Warner 
of  Alabama  asked  Trumbull  whether  the  election  of 
Senators  would  be  invalidated  if  it  were  proved  that 
certain  members  of  the  legislature  were  ineligible; 
Trumbull  replied :  *T  think  it  would  be  just  like  a  law 
that  is  passed  by  Congress  or  by  any  Legislature  where 
there  is  a  person  .  .  .  clearly  ineligible  and  the  law 
depended  upon  that  man’s  vote.”*®  Hill  was  finally 
admitted  on  February  1,*’  but  Miller’s  disability,  de¬ 
riving  from  his  surgical  work  for  rebels,  remained  as 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Thurman,  saying  it  was 
unfair  to  keep  a  man  out  because  of  humanitarian 
work  during  the  war,  offered  a  bill  to  remove  this 

95.  Sen.  Report  SOS  (41  Cong.,  8  Sess.). 
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disability  by  allowing  Miller  to  take  the  oath  of  July 
11,  1868,  instead  of  the  iron-clad.  But  Stewart  changed 
the  argument  by  declaring  that  Miller  had  never  been 
legally  elected,  for  every  voter  knew  he  was  dis¬ 
franchised  ;  hence,  by  parliamentary  law,  all  votes  for 
him  were  deliberately  thrown  away.  Trumbull  thought 
that  since  Hill  had  been  admitted.  Miller  ought  to  be 
accepted  also,  for  he  had  received  more  votes;  and 
besides,  was  it  fair  to  refuse  him,  when  Hill,  Whitely, 
and  Farrow,  all  real  rebels,  had  had  their  disabilities 
removed?  Trumbull,  by  that  time,  was  opposing  the 
radicals  on  reconstruction  and  was  favoring  general 
amnesty.  This  unjust  situation  gave  him  a  chance  to 
talk  on  his  favorite  theme.  He  said :  “I  ask  ...  if  every 
man  in  the  South  who  never  held  an  office  before  the 
war  is  to  be  excluded  eternally  from  office,  and  those 
who  held  office  and  went  into  the  rebellion,  and  had 
to  have  their  political  disabilities  removed,  are  alone 
to  hold  the  United  States  offices  in  the  South?” 

The  real  objection,  he  continued,  was  that  Miller  was 
a  Democrat,  while  Whitely  was  a  Republican,  in  spite 
of  having  been  a  major  in  the  rebel  army.  The  rebel 
major  was  relieved;  the  rebel  doctor  was  refused  re¬ 
lease.®® 

The  matter  rested  until  February  13,  when  Conkling 
turned  his  oratorical  powers  against  Miller,  asserting 
that  he  was  never  legally  elected  since  those  who  voted 
for  him  knew  of  his  disability  and  deliberately  threw 
away  their  ballots.  Conkling  quoted  from  Cushing’s 
Manual  to  prove  that  votes  given  to  a  disqualified  person 
were  null  and  void.  His  idea  that  doctors  gave  aid  and 
comfort  is  somewhat  strange :  ‘T  bear  in  mind  that  the 
surgeon  of  a  regiment,  albeit  a  good  samaritain,  albeit 
gives  aid  and  support  as  efficacious  ...  in  its  effect 
and  bearing  as  any  officer,  nay,  more  than  any  other 
officer  of  the  regiment.” 


98.  Globe,  February  1,  1871,  pp.  871.4. 
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He  used  Miller’s  case  as  an  example  of  Southern 
contumacy:  .  .  those  who  attempted  to  elect  Dr. 

Miller  acted  knowingly.  They  are  chargeable  with 
something  more  than  knowledge. . . .  Selecting  one  they 
were  forbidden  to  select  to  be  a  Senator  is  one  of  a 
series  of  contempts,  evasive  if  not  defiant. . . .  Does  any¬ 
body  doubt  that  they  selected  him  fully  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  Congress  had  said  by  two  acts  that 
he  should  not  be  selected  for  this  place?” 

The  case  of  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  gave  his  son 
a  horse  and  money  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army,  was 
sufficient  precedent,  concluded  the  Senator,  for  this 
case.®*  It  would  seem  that  Conkling  was  strangely 
exercised  over  what  aid  a  medical  man  could  give  to 
the  Confederacy;  and  furthermore,  as  Carpenter,  of 
Wisconsin,  reminded  him,  it  was  of  little  moment,  since 
Miller’s  term  would  expire  March  1,  two  weeks 
hence.^®*  Carpenter  also  tried  to  use  the  President’s 
pardon  as  a  means  of  purifying  Miller,  but  the  radicals 
long  since  had  exploded  the  doctrine  that  Johnson’s 
clemency  could  restore  a  man  to  the  franchise. 

Hill  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  his  colleague- 
presumptive,  saying  that  it  was  not  commonly  known 
that  Miller  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  forces; 
that  he,  himself,  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  for  there 
were  many  army  surgeons,  and  Miller  was  not  promin¬ 
ent.  The  legislature  was  made  up  of  obscure  slaves, 
he  added,  who  did  not  know  the  fact.  Miller  was 
elected  because  he  was  apparently  eligible  and  was 
least  obnoxious  of  all  Democrats  to  the  Republican 
members.*®^  This  was  something  of  back-handed  de¬ 
fense,  but  it  seems  to  have  worked,  for  on  February  13, 
the  bill  to  admit  Miller  passed,  28-20,  25  not  voting.^®* 
It  was  accepted  in  the  House  on  February  22,  without 

99.  dob*.  February  IS,  1871,  pp.  1168-70. 

100.  Ibid..  1171-5. 

101.  Ibid.,  117611. 

102.  Ibid.,  February  IS,  1871,  p.  1184. 
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division  and  on  February  24,  Miller  was  sworn  in,*®* 
to  serve  a  little  over  a  week.  The  whole  incident  seems 
like  much  ado  about  nothing,  yet  the  speeches  made  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  problems  arising  from  the  dis¬ 
franchising  policy.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  men 
like  Conkling  could  stoop  to  refuse  to  admit  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  been  engaged  in  humanitarian  work 
and  had,  in  all  likelihood,  attended  Union  prisoners  as 
well  as  rebel  soldiers;  yet  the  records  stand  in  black 
and  white  that  a  man,  whose  stigma  of  rebellion  was 
thus  faint,  was  kept  out  of  his  seat  until  it  became  a 
matter  of  little  moment  whether  he  was  admitted  or 
not. 

Thus,  after  almost  exactly  a  decade,  Georgia  again 
became  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  Union.  The  State 
would  endure  considerable  hardship  before  the  recon¬ 
struction  mess  could  be  cleaned  up,  yet  much  suffering 
had  been  evaded  already.  The  State  had  refused  to  dis¬ 
franchise  its  older  statesmen,  hence  they  were  able  to 
help  the  less  experienced  new  men  keep  the  government 
from  running  as  far  amuck  into  scandal  and  corruption, 
as  would  have  happened,  had  radicals  and  negroes 
been  in  complete  control.  By  a  process  of  passive  re¬ 
sistance,  which  was  at  times  rather  active,  the  State 
wore  out  and  fatigued  Congress  into  letting  it  have  its 
own  way.  Nowhere  was  radical  reconstruction,  and  its 
concomitant,  radical  disfranchisement,  less  sucessful 
than  in  Georgia.  The  red  thread  that  ties  the  entire 
story  together  is  the  attempted  disfranchisement  of 
whites,  rather  than  the  successful  enfranchisement  of 
blacks.  The  radical  policy  foundered  in  Georgia  be¬ 
cause  the  convention  would  not  prevent  rebels  from 
taking  part  in  political  affairs.  The  Republicans  were 
not  able  to  squeeze  even  one  electoral  vote  out  of 
Georgia;  the  fact  that  the  State  went  for  Seymour  in 
1868  (and  was,  therefore,  not  counted  in  the  final 
canvass)  was  the  measure  of  radical  failure. 


GEORGIA’S  FORGOTTEN  INDUSTRY: 

GOLD  MINING 

By  Fletcher  M.  Green 
Part  II 

The  men  who  worked  the  Georgia  gold  mines  were 
a  mobile  group  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
number.  The  estimates  of  contemporary  writers  run 
as  high  as  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand.  They  came 
from  all  classes,  high  and  low,  though  on  the  whole 
they  were  a  rough,  shiftless,  fighting  lot.  Those  from 
Georgia  fought  the  Tennesseeans  and  the  Carolianians. 
In  May,  1831,  a  bloody  battle  took  place  between  the 
Georgians  and  Tennesseeans  over  the  ownership  of 
some  branch  deposits.^  To  this  day  the  stream  is 
known  as  Battle  Branch.  During  the  same  month  a 
band  of  sixty  Carolinians  attacked  a  group  of  twenty 
Georgians.  One  man  was  mortally  wounded  with  a 
spade,  and  several  others  were  badly  hurt;  but  the 
Georgians  drove  off  the  larger  body  and  retained 
possession  of  the  mine.^  Gangs  of  lawless  men  led  by 
such  outlaws  as  Munro,  Tracy,  and  Dexter,  preyed 
upon  the  less  vicious.*  The  majority  of  the  lazy,  dis¬ 
solute  group  gradually  drifted  away,  leaving  a  class 
of  native  miners,  ignorant  but  honest,  who  made  good 
citizens.^ 

Some  white  women  were  employed  in  the  mines  but 
their  number  was  relatively  small.®  Negro  laborers 
were  numerous.  Most  of  them  were  slaves  brought  in 
by  their  masters;®  but  some  were  free  Negroes.  The 

1.  Yeates,  McCallie,  and  King,  A  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Part  of  the  Gold 
Depoeite  of  Georgia  (Georgia  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  4-A),  476. 

2.  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Weetem  Advertieer,  May  21,  1830. 

3.  William  Gilmore  Simma,  Guy  Rivere:  A  Tale  of  Georgia,  (1834),  61,  154. 

4.  "Gold  Mining  in  Georgia”  in  Harper’e  Magazine,  LIX,  506,  5io,  614,  518. 

6.  W.  P.  Blake,  Proepeetue  of  the  Cheetatee  Hydraulic  Company  (1858),  14- 
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latter  usually  found  themselves  unwelcome  and  were 
often  driven  from  the  minesJ  There  were  present  also 
large  numbers  of  foreign  laborers  and  some  skilled 
mining  engineers  who  had  had  practical  experience 
in  European  and  South  American  mines.  The  foreigners 
were  chiefly  German,  Swiss,  Swedes,  Spaniards,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.*  Many  of  these  early 
left  the  Georgia  mines;  some  for  Texas  in  1836,  when 
a  company  was  formed  at  Auraria,  marched  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  there  took  boat  for  Texas ;®  others  went  into 
the  army  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  remainder 
went  to  California  in  1849.  By  1850,  therefore,  there 
were  very  few  foreign  laborers  in  the  Georgia  mines.^® 
The  life  of  the  people  in  the  gold  flelds  was  a  hard 
one.  The  influx  of  thousands  of  miners  made  the  food 
supply  precarious,  since  there  were  few  farmers  in  the 
region,  and  since  transportation  facilities  were  poor. 
A  resident  of  Auraria  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Augusta  as 
follows:  “It  would  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  the 
merchants  of  your  place,  as  well  as  afford  relief  to  the 
citizens  of  this  county,  to  publish  the  great  want  of 
bacon  in  this  county.  Not  less  than  10,000  pounds  have, 
during  this  year  been  consumed  weekly  in  this  county. 
It  is  a  truth  that  there  is  not  now  one  pound  for  sale 
in  Lumpkin  County.  The  demand  in  the  gold  region 
has  been  so  great,  that  the  market  in  the  west  part  of 
Georgia  and  in  Tennessee  is  entirely  exhausted.  Fifteen 
cents  has  been  the  market  price,  and  I  think  a  higher 
price  would  readily  be  given  for  at  least  30,000 
pounds.’’” 


7.  SoiUkem  Banner,  April  IS,  1888. 

A  most  interestins  free  Nesro  miner  wu  James  Boiscisir  of  Dahlonesa. 
He  ran  a  little  store,  discovered  a  gold  mine,  and  worked  it  with  great 
success.  He  then  established  the  largest  general  merchandise  store  in  Dahlone- 
ga,  and  ran  a  saloon  in  connection.  In  1849,  he  contracted  with  about  fifty 
miners  to  pay  their  expenses  to  California  and  they  were  to  repay  him  with 
one-half  their  first  year’s  finds.  He  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  miner’s  quarrel 
in  California  in  1850.  Yeates,  MeCallie,  and  King,  op.  eit.,  489. 

8.  Anteriean  Almanac  (1882),  277;  Garnett  Andrews,  Reminiteeneee  of  an 
Old  Georgia  Lawyer  (1870),  72. 

9.  G.  W.  Paschal,  Ninety-Four  Years;  Agnee  Paeehal  (1871),  251,  252. 

10.  Charles  Lanman,  Lettere  from  the  Allegheny  Mountaine  (1849),  16. 

11.  State  Rights  Sentinel,  August  21,  1884. 
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The  need  of  meat  was  so  great  that  hogs  were  driven 
from  Tennessee  to  Auraria  and  slaughtered  there.  The 
site  of  the  slaughter  house  may  still  be  seen.  House¬ 
wives  “rendered”  the  lard  on  shares.  Turkeys  were 
also  driven  to  the  mining  camps  in  great  numbers.*^ 

The  lawless  characters  of  the  early  miners  were  a 
problem,  for  they  “exhibited  scenes  of  indulgence, 
violence,  and  fraud.  They  gathered  around  light  wood 
hres,  at  night,  and  played  on  the  ground  and  their 
hats,  at  cards,  dice,  push  pin,  and  other  games  of 
chance,  for  their  day’s  findings.  Numerous  whiskey 
carts  supplied  the  appropriate  aliment  for  their  em¬ 
ployments.  Hundreds  of  combatants  were  sometimes 
seen  at  fisticuffs,  swearing,  striking,  and  gouging,  as 
frontier  men  only  can  do  those  things.”^* 

Not  only  were  there  “drunken  hells  and  gambling 
holes,  but  the  still  lower  vices,”  and  houses  of  shame.^* 
Conditions  became  so  bad  in  Auraria  that  Mrs.  Agnes 
Paschal  secured  the  aid  of  Thomas  King  of  Darien  and 
Alexander  Pope  of  Washington  and  organized  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  established  a  temperance  society.*® 

The  miners  also  gave  vent  to  their  pent  up  emotions 
in  political  rallies.  There  was  much  excitement  over 
Nullification,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  frequent  visitor, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  favorable  party.** 
The  opposition,  however,  “only  needed  to  hoist  hickory 
bushes,  arm  the  gold  diggers  with  the  same  emblems, 
and  march  to  the  polls  to  defeat  the  best  laid  plans  of 
the  nullification  party.”*'*  A  leading  article  in  the  Federal 
Union,  August  23,  1833,  closed  as  follows:  “If  we  lose 
Jackson  our  whole  domestic  difficulties  come  down 
afresh  upon  us.  Away  go  OUR  CHEROKEE  LANDS, 

12.  A.  W.  Cain,  Hittory  of  iMntpkin  County  for  the  First  Hundred  Yeare, 
isst-l»sa  (19SS).  64. 

15.  Georjre  R.  Gilmer,  Sketehee  of  Some  of  the  Firet  SetUere  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  the  Cherokeee,  and  the  Author  (1866),  266,  2^,  288. 

14.  Paschal,  Ninety-Foiur  Yeare,  241. 

16.  /bid.,  246. 

16.  Federal  Union,  July  26,  188S,  April  28,  1884 ;  Georgia  Journal,  September 
6,  1888. 

17.  Paschal,  op.  eit.,  288. 
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OUR  GOLD  MINES  to  the  Indians.”  But  later  when 
it  was  charged  that  Jackson's  Force  Bill  would  reopen 
the  Cherokee  Case  and  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  the  question  of  Georgia's  title  to  the  gold  mines, 
Jackson's  followers  threatened  to  desert  him  forever.** 

Into  the  gold  region  came  various  outward  signs  of 
civilization  and  industrial  life:  namely,  hotels,  stage 
coach  lines,  business  firms  and  agencies,  banks,  and 
printing  establishments.  Hotels  and  taverns,  by  the 
score,  were  established  in,  near,  and  on  the  road  to 
the  mining  towns,  and  advertised  widely  their  favor¬ 
able  location.  William  Rogers  advertised  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Hotel  at  Dahlonega,  ”in  the  center  of  the  gold 
region  where  one  can  get  maps  and  diagrams.”**  The 
Travellers  Home  boasted  a  “house  of  entertainment, 
writing  rooms,  the  best  food  the  country  furnishes,  a 
bar  with  choice  liquors,  and  stables  with  horses  and 
provender.”*®  The  Burnt  Stand  not  only  supplied  “maps 
and  diagrams  but  also  a  guide”  to  the  mines.**  The 
Johnson  House  was  at  McAfee's  ferry  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  “where  the  road  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  leads  to  the  upper  gold  region.”**  And 
the  Planters  Hotel  in  Gainesville  was  “in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity  of  the  Gold  Region.”**  Other  miners’  hotels 
and  taverns  were  the  Allatooney,  the  Etowah,  the 
Golden  Egg,  the  Paschal  House,  the  Habersham,  the 
Chestatee,  the  Nacoochee,  and  the  Choestoe. 

Banks  and  Longstreet  opened  a  stage  coach  line 
running  three  times  per  week  from  Athens  to  Dah¬ 
lonega  “in  the  heart  of  the  gold  belt”  ;*^  and  the  South¬ 
western  Mail  Route,  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  New 
Orleans,  boasted  that  it  passed  “through  the  Famed 
Gold  Region”  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.*® 

18.  S<nUk4r»  Banntr,  March  SO,  1883. 
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The  gold  belt  was  a  center  of  speculation,  honest 
and  dishonest.  The  spirit  of  dishonest  speculation  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  failure  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  since  it  frightened  away  much  needed  capital. 
The  papers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  those  outside,  were 
filled  with  advertisements  of  mines  for  sale.“  A  large 
number  of  men  advertised  their  willingness  to  buy 
certain  specified  gold  lots,  and  some,  any  such  lots.^’ 
The  turnover  in  some  of  the  mines  was  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Lot  No.  747  was  granted  to  Martin  Strother 
in  1832  and  was  acquired  by  the  Yahoola  and  Cane 
Creek  Hose  Mining  Company  in  1860.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
eighteen  other  owners.^*  Another  feature  of  the  trade 
was  the  sale  of  town  lots,  especially  in  boom  towns 
like  Auraria  and  Dahlonega.^ 

Various  services  were  offered  to  the  owners,  laborers, 
and  purchasers  of  mines.  The  Federal  Union  printed  and 
sold  the  “Gold  Lottery  Lists”  at  $5.00  per  set.  Any 
number  of  residents  and  some  experienced  engineers 
offered  to  test  and  give  in  writing  an  estimate  of  gold 
lots,  for  fees  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $5.00.*®  Other 
persons  offered  their  services  to  secure  capital  for  in¬ 
vestments.  Typical  was  the  notice  of  James  F.  D. 
Oldenburg,  an  attorney  of  New  York  City.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

“To  Owners  of  Gold  Mines. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  those  owners  of 
property  in  the  South,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
American,  Foreign,  and  Emigrant  Capitalists,  is  very 
extensive — and  so  many  are  constantly  communicating 
by  letter  and  in  person,  making  inquiry  how  they  may 
invest  their  funds  to  good  advantage,  wishing  to  know 

26.  See  Georgia  Journal,  May  2,  2S,  18SS,  and  October  22.  1884 ;  Federal  Union. 
Autrust  29,  October  80,  1888 ;  Southern  Recorder,  Norember  12,  1832 ;  Southern 
Banner,  December  81,  1885. 
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if  some  plan  could  not  be  adopted,  that  they  might 
communicate  and  correspond  with  owners  of  Mines. . . . 

I  .  .  .  now  tender  my  services  as  agent.”” 

His  fee  was  $10.00  on  a  $20,000  investment  and 
$20.00  on  a  $50,000  one. 

Banking  services  were  much  in  demand.  Several 
banks  sent  agents  to  the  mining  camps  to  buy  gold. 
C.  L.  Williams,  agent  for  a  bank  of  Charleston,  bought 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
gold  in  the  Chestatee  Valley.”  Roswell  King  was  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  Darien  at  Clarkesville  and  Thomas  C. 
Bowen  at  Auraria.  The  latter  embezzled  some  $15,000 
and  the  Bank  established  a  branch  at  Auraria  in  1834.” 
The  Bank  of  Chattahoochee  was  established  at  Clarkes¬ 
ville  in  1837.”  Some  of  the  mining  companies  acted 
as  banks,  buying  gold  and  issuing  notes  which  circu¬ 
lated  freely.*®  The  state  papers  carried  exchange  rates 
on  gold  from  the  various  mines  in  the  same  column 
with  stocks  and  bank  notes.** 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  was  the 
printing  business.  The  drawings  of  the  gold  lottery 
were  published  as  pamphlets  and  then  bound  under 
the  title;  Prizes  Drawn  in  the  Cherokee  Gold  Lottery 
and  the  Drawer’s  Name  and  Residence.^’’  A  “Map  of  the 
Gold  Region”  was  published  and  widely  advertised.** 
William  Gilmore  Simms  gave  us  a  romantic  account  ct 
the  the  Dahlonega  belt  in  his  contemporary  novel,  Guy 
Rivers:  A  Tale  of  Georgia.^  A  volume  of  reminiscences, 
Ninety-Four  Years:  Agnes  Paschal,*^  is  largely  devoted 

81.  Macon  AdvcrtUcr,  May  24,  1881. 

82.  Yeates,  McCallie.  and  King,  op.  eit.,  84. 
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to  the  gold  rush  and  mining  days  around  Auraria.  And 
a  guide  to  the  Georgia  gold  region  was  prepared  for 
publication  in  1831.^^ 

Not  only  did  the  state  papers  have  special  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  “Gold  Digger”  for  the  Southern  Banner,  but 
several  papers  were  also  established  to  serve  the  special 
wants  and  needs  of  the  miners.  No  single  issue  of  any 
one  of  these  papers  has  been  located,  but  the  following 
are  known  to  have  existed:  Herald  of  the  Gold  Region, 
published  by  Alban  Chase  in  Lumpkin;  The  Western 
Herald,  by  A.  G.  Fambrough  at  Auraria;  The  Herald  of 
the  Gold  Region,  by  0.  P.  Shaw  at  Auraria ;  The  Miner’s 
Record  and  Spy  of  the  West,  by  Milton  H.  Gathright  at 
Auraria;  The  Signet  and  Spy,  at  Auraria;  The  Miner’s 
Record  and  Spy  of  the  West,  by  Milton  Gathright  at 
Dahlonega;  and  The  Miner’s  Recorder  at  Dahlonega.** 

During  the  first  period  of  mining,  1829-1837,  most 
of  the  mines  worked  were  the  surface,  deposit,  or 
placer  type.  The  miners  worked  singly  or  in  small 
groups  and  jumped  from  place  to  place  as  new  dis¬ 
coveries  were  announced.  Many  of  the  miners  were 
adventurers  and  put  all  their  money  in  lands,  leaving 
nothing  with  which  to  operate  the  mines.  Among  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  extensive  operations  were 
lack  of  “enterprise,  capital,  and  legislative  patronage,” 
but  chiefly  the  fact  that  there  were  few  experienced 
mining  engineers  available.^’ 

In  working  the  placers  the  miners  panned  the  gravel 
in  the  stream  or  shoveled  it  into  a  sluice  box,  washed  it 
in  oak  splint  baskets  where  the  loose  dirt  was  removed, 
and  thence  into  gum  log  rockers  where  the  gold  was 

41.  Georgia  Journal,  January  1,  1881.  The  announcement  say*  the  title  ia  The 
Gold  Findere  Aieietant.  It  waa  prepared  by  Dr.  Alexander  Jonea  of  Georsia 
and  other  aeientific  gentlemen,  contained  200  pagea  and  waa  to  aell  for  $2.00. 
I  haye  been  unable  to  locate  a  copy  in  any  library. 

42.  The  aimilarlty  of  names  and  publishers  indicate  that  two  or  three  listed 
may  be  one  and  the  same  paper,  and  some  of  them  ran  for  only  one  or  two 
mont^  Ehctracts  from,  or  references  to,  these  papers  are  found  in  the 
Federal  Union,  April  4,  1888,  May  7,  1884 ;  Southern  Banner,  April  18,  1888, 
February  8,  1884 :  United  Statee  Tetegraph,  December  11,  1885. 

48.  Southern  Banner,  December  28,  1888  article  entitled  “Georgia  Gold  Region” 
signed  M.  S. ;  William  Phillips,  “Elsaaur  on  the  Georgia  Gold  Hines"  in  Amsrt- 
ean  Journal  of  Seienee  (18U),  XXFV.  1. 
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deposited.^^  Much  of  the  gravel  was  never  moved. 
William  P.  Blake'**  estimated  that  only  one-third  of  the 
deposits  were  touched,  and  probably  not  more  than 
one-half  of  that  recovered. 

The  tools  for  working  the  placers  were  crude  and 
simple ;  picks,  axes,  pans,  longtoms,  splint  baskets,  and 
gumlog  rockers  were  almost  universally  used.  But  im¬ 
proved  tools  were  soon  made,  such  as  perforated  sheet 
and  cast  iron  baskets  and  rockers,  riffles,  jacks,  boilers, 
and  bumpers.^*  T.  W.  A.  Sumter  of  Clarkesville 
patented,  manufactured,  and  sold  a  combined  “Cradle 
and  Rocker,’’  hundreds  of  which  were  used  by  miners 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.^’  Flat  boats  were  used 
on  the  rivers,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  used  a  steam  boat 
with  a  diving  bell  attached.  The  boat  was  built  by 
a  Tennessee  engineer,  McCallum  by  name,  and  proved 
very  successful.** 

When  the  miners  discovered  deposits  on  the  ridges 
away  from  the  streams  they  were  faced  with  new 
difficulties.  Not  only  did  they  have  to  dig  the  gravel 
and  pound  the  larger  stones,  but  they  also  had  to  cart 
the  gravel  to  the  streams  for  washing.  The  Elrod  and 
Potosi  mines  in  Hall  County  were  the  first  of  this  type 
opened.** 

The  opening  of  the  ridge  and  vein  mines  also  called 
for  more  expensive  machinery  with  which  to  crush  ^the 
ore  and  extract  the  gold.  Forges,  furnaces,  stamp  mills, 
pumps,  engines,  and  Mexican  arastras  now^came  into 
use  and  steam  and  water  power  were  necessary  to 
drive  them.  Quicksilver  began  to  be  used  also  to  collect 
the  gold  from  the  crushed  ore.  These  conditions 

44.  Blake  and  Jaekion,  Gold  Pioeera,  p.  7. 

45.  William  P.  Blake  was  a  noted  beoloKiit  and  minins  engineer.  He  was  a 
tteologist  and  mineroloKist  with  the  United  States  Paeifie  Bailway  Surrey  and 
later  with  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  He  examined  and  wrote 
reports  on  several  of  the  mines  in  Georgia  from  1849  to  1860.  These  reports 
are  invaluable  for  this  study. 

46.  Blake  and  Jackson,  Gold  Plaetrt,  7 ;  Sootkom  Roeordor,  March  26.  1884. 

47.  Georgia  Journal,  March  10,  1881. 

48.  Blake.  Prospectus  of  the  Cheetatee  Company,  19-20;  Georgia  Messenger, 
April  26,  1888. 

49.  Ntles’  Begister,  XXXIX,  167. 
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brought  some  skill,  science,  and  system  into  the  indus¬ 
try.®®  The  first  water  driven  stamp  mill  in  the  United 
States  was  erected  in  McDuffie  County,  Georgia  in 
1833.®! 

Another  development  which  this  new  type  of  mining 
brought  was  the  organization  of  incorporated  com¬ 
panies  and  the  investment  of  capital.  The  legislature 
chartered  several  companies,  1834-1837,  with  capitali¬ 
zation  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.®^  Some 
of  the  capital  invested  came  from  the  eastern  financial 
centers,®*  but  most  of  it  was  foreign  investments.®^  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  was  estimated 
at  $50,000,000.  The  stock  was  quoted  on  the  New 
York  Exchange,  and  some  reported  15-20%  returns.®® 

Mining  operations  were  at  first  carried  on  chiefly  as 
an  adjunct  to  agriculture.  Some  planters  would  take 
their  slaves  to  the  mines  between  the  growing  and  the 
harvesting  seasons  or  during  the  winters.®®  Thomas 
Lumsden  of  Nacoochee  kept  a  book  of  his  earnings 
which  showed  that  in  one  winter  his  slaves  took  out 
$30,000  in  gold.®’  Small  farmers  also  worked  in  the 
mines  in  the  off  seasons.  Some  planters  ran  mines 
throughout  the  year  as  an  adjunct  to  their  plantations,®* 
while  others  sold  their  plantations  and  devoted  their 
resources  entirely  to  mining.®®  There  were  of  course 
many  individuals  and  adventurers  who  followed  mining 
regularly.  Generally,  however,  when  the  price  of 


50.  Jacob  Peck,  “Southern  Gold  Mines”  in  Amertoan  Journal  of  Science  (18S8), 
XXIII,  5-6 ;  Blake  and  Jackson,  Gold  Plaeert,  68;  Southern  Banner,  December 
28.  1833 ;  Federal  Union,  May  1,  1834. 

61.  W.  H.  Fluker,  “Gold  Mining  in  McDuffie  County,  Georgia”  in  Trantaetione 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineere,  XXXIII,  121. 

62.  Lotos  of  Georgia,  1831-1837,  passim. 

53.  M.  F.  Stephenson,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Georgia,  loith  a  particular 
deecription  of  her  rich  Diamond  Dietriet;  the  proceee  of  working  for  diamonds, 
their  price  and  mode  for  cutting  and  eetting;  her  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead, 
Iron,  Manganese,  Graphite,  Kaolin,  Coal,  Fireclay,  Mica,  Corundum,  Slate, 
Marble,  etc.  (1871),  116. 

64.  William  G.  Ouseley,  Remarks  on  the  Statistics  and  Politieal  Institutions  of 
the  United  States  (1832),  174. 

66.  Niles’  Register,  XLVI,  172. 

66.  James  Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokees  (1902),  220,  221. 

67.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  13,  1932. 

68.  Southern  Banner,  August  8,  1888. 

69.  Georgia  Journal,  December  14,  1888. 
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cotton  was  high  small  farmers  and  planters  alike  de¬ 
serted  the  mines  for  the  fields,  and  vice  versa  when 
cotton  was  cheap  they  fiocked  to  the  mines.*® 

Some  mines  were  worked  by  their  owners;  others 
were  leased  and  worked  on  shares  of  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  their  proceeds.  As  the  business  became 
more  orderly  and  systematized,  mining  companies 
leased  the  mines  for  a  definite  sum  for  a  period  of 
years,  or  bought  them  outright.  The  value  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  mines  during  the  first  period  can  only  be  estimated 
since  there  is  no  way  of  checking  the  actual  production. 
The  general  estimate  of  the  production,  1828-1837,  is 
$20,000,000.**  Georgia  gold  assayed  as  the  finest  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  some  running  as  high  as 
996  fine  and  the  average  being  about  950.*^  Few  large 
nuggets  were  found,  the  largest,  reported  at  White 
Path,  Gilmer  County,  weighed  only  four  and  one-half 
pounds*’  as  compared  with  a  twenty-eight  pound  one 
in  North  Carolina  and  a  one  hundred  sixty-one  pound 
one  in  California.  Yet  there  were  rumors  of  nuggets 
so  large  that  they  had  to  be  broken  up  before  the  finder 
could  remove  them. 

Miners  carried  the  gold  dust,  or  wash  grains  as  they 
called  it,  in  goose  quills  and  weighed  it  on  small  hand 
scales.  A  great  deal  of  the  gold  was  used  in  trade  and 
much  of  it  went  to  Tennessee  and  ‘Kentucky  in  ex¬ 
change  for  supplies;**  some  was  bought  at  low  rates 
by  individuals  and  bankers.**  It  was  also  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  arts,  notably  in  making  jewelry.**  A 
part  of  it  was  exported  to  foreign  countries.*’  Georgia 

60.  State  Rigkte’  Sentinel,  February  16,  18S6. 

61.  T.  G.  Clenuon,  “Gold  and  the  Gold  Resion,"  loe.  eit.,  60-61 :  Stephenson, 
op.  eit.,  88-89. 

62.  Blake,  Proepeetue  of  the  Cheetatee  Company,  12. 

63.  Yeates,  HcCallie,  and  Kins,  op.  eit.,  8. 

64.  21  ConK.,  2  Sess.,  Report,  No.  82,  p.  1 ;  Blake  and  Jackson,  Gold  Placers,  8. 

66.  Blake  and  Jackson,  op.  eit.,  8-9 ;  Niles’  Regieter,  XLV,  36. 

66.  Georgia  Journal,  October  22,  1834 ;  Southern  Banner,  February  8,  1884.  A 
writer  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science  (1885),  ZXVII,  361.  said  that 
more  than  half  the  16,000,000  Georgia  had  pi^uc^  had  been  used  in  arts, 
such  as  dentistry  and  jewdry  making. 

67.  21  Cong.,  2  Seas.,  Report,  No.  89,  pp.  28-29;  Southern  Banner,  February  8, 
1884. 
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sent  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  between  1830  and 
1837  some  $1,798,900.*®  There  was  still  one  other  use 
made  of  the  gold;  it  circulated  extensively  as  coined 
by  several  private  mints.  Templeton  Reid,  or  Reed, 
was  the  chief  of  the  private  minters.  In  1830,  he 
established  a  mint  at  which  he  coined  $2.50,  $5.00,  and 
$10.00  pieces.*®  He  had  a  mint  at  Gainesville  at  which 
he  coined  an  average  of  $700  daily,  and  one  at  Augusta 
where  he  coined  $230,000.’^®  How  long  these  mints 
were  in  operation  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Interestingly 
enough  when  some  of  Reid’s  coins  reached  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint  in  1842,  they  were  found  to  be  worth 
more  than  their  face  value consequently,  they  were 
counterfeited  by  dishonest  private  mints.’'®  Further¬ 
more  some  of  the  Georgia  gold  went  to  the  private 
mint  of  Christopher  Betchler,  at  Rutherfordton,  North 
Carolina,  whose  books  show  that  from  1831  to  1840 
he  coined  $3,625,840.’* 

The  release  of  large  quantities  of  gold  by  the  Southern 
mines,  and  the  export  of  a  large  part  of  it  to  Europe 
had  its  reverberations  in  Congress.  In  1834,  C.  P. 
White  in  the  House  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton  in  the 
Senate  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  ratio  of  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  to  16  to  1.  They  argued  that  pros¬ 
perity  would  be  restored  by  keeping  the  gold  at  home 
through  a  more  favorable  ratio.  Furthermore  it  fitted 
in  with  Benton’s  idea  of  hard  money,  and  the  general 
opposition  to  the  United  States  Bank  and  bank  paper.’’* 

As  early  as  1830  a  movement  had  been  set  on  foot 
for  a  branch  mint  in  the  Georgia  gold  region.  Several 
letters  were  sent  to  Representative  Thomas  F.  Foster, 
of  Georgia,  pointing  out  that  it  took  too  long  to  send 

68.  Hunt’$  Merchants  Magazine,  I,  94. 

69.  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Weetem  Advertiser,  Ausust  18,  1880. 

70.  NiUe’  Register,  XXXIX,  106. 

71.  A.  E.  Outerbridgre.  Jr.,  Curiosities  of  American  Coinage  (1898),  600. 

72.  State  Rights'  Sentinel,  May  12,  1884. 

78.  The  Numismatist,  XXV,  262. 

74.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Thirty  Years’  View  (1864),  I,  486-468;  A.  B.  Hep- 
bum,  A  History  of  Currency  and  the  Perennial  Contest  for  Sound  Money  in 
the  United  States  (1908),  88,  68,  69. 
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the  gold  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  was  dangerous  because 
of  robbers,  and  that  it  was  too  expensive.  Furthermore 
a  branch  mint  would  get  the  coin  into  immediate  circu¬ 
lation,  and  prevent  the  export  of  gold  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.’®  Shortly  afterwards  a  meeting  at  Auraria  re¬ 
solved  to  work  for  a  branch  mint’*  and  enlisted  the 
support  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  owned  mines  in  the 
vicinity.”  Both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  officially 
petitioned  Congress  to  establish  branch  mints.’®  The 
director  of  the  mint  supported  the  petitions,’®  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  1835,  establishing  three 
branches:  one  at  New  Orleans,  a  second  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  a  third  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia.®* 
The  support  came  largely  from  the  South  and  West, 
with  Senators  Benton  and  Calhoun  leading  the  fight. 
They  were  opposed  by  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.®’ 

The  branch  at  Dahlonega  was  erected  in  1837  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000;  the  equipment  cost  an  additional 
$30,000.  The  machinery  was  shipped  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Savannah  and  hauled  overland  to  Dahlonega. 
The  mint  had  three  officers,  a  superintendent,  an 
assayer,  and  a  coiner,  and  six  laborers.  Its  expenses 
the  first  year  were  $22,000.  Its  coinage  was  limited  to 
gold,  and  amounted  the  first  year  to  $231,795. 

Singularly  enough  the  coinage  of  gold  declined  two 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  branch  mints,®® 
and  there  was  a  strong  movement  in  Congress  to  dis¬ 
continue  them  in  1841.®®  This  movement  was  definitely 
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22  Cons.,  1  Sen.,  Hout*  of  Rtp.  Beport,  No.  89, 

Puehal,  Ninety-Four  Yeart,  272. 

State  RiokU’  Sentinel,  Hay  16,  1886. 

John  Taylor,  Soma  Account  o/  the  Dieeovery  of  Gold  in  tke  United  Statee 
of  Amartoa  (n.  d.) ,  6,  7. 

Congreoeional  Debatee,  XI,  pt.  n.  Appendix,  169. 

United  Statee  Statutee  at  Large,  IV.  774 

Benton,  op.  eit.,  I,  660-668 ;  Congreeeional  Debatee,  XI,  pt.  I,  604-618 
661-678. 

Hunt’e  Merehantef  Magazine,  IV,  882-888. 

R.  M.  Patterson,  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Mint  attributed  the  decline 
to  the  growth  of  coinage  by  prirate  mints  and  to  the  orer  yaluation  of 
foreign  coins  under  the  act  of  1884,  which  led  to  increased  export  of  gold  to 
Elurope. 

Remarke  of  Repreeentative  Green  on  the  Appropriation  BUI  (1841).  1. 
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tied  up  with  the  one  to  recharter  a  United  States  bank.®^ 
The  movement  failed,  but  was  renewed  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1851,  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  to  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  abandonment  of  the  Southern  mines.®®  This  at¬ 
tempt  also  failed. 

The  mint  began  coinage  in  February,  1838  and  closed 
February,  1861,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  state  of 
Georgia.  In  its  twenty-three  years  of  existence,  the 
mint  coined  $1.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  and  $5.00  pieces 
totaling  $6,121,919.®*  Its  highest  coinage  was  $570,080 
in  1843. 

The  establishment  of  the  mint  in  1838  coincided 
with  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  Georgia 
mining.  The  placer  mines  were  nearly  exhausted  and 
vein  mining  was  becoming  more  important.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  machinery  and  motive  power  brought 
underground  mining,  and  shafts  were  sunk  from  200 
to  400  feet  deep.  These  mines  needed  heavy  timbers 
to  make  them  safe,  and  some  of  them  had  railroads 
to  haul  out  the  ore.®’  These  conditions  did  not  offer 
the  possibility  of  great  finds  to  individual  enterprise, 
hence  there  were  few  boom  towns  and  gold  rushes 
after  1840.  Only  one  in  fact  merits  notice.  That  one  is 
White  Path,  Gilmer  County,  where  gold  was  discovered 
in  1844.  Truly  White  Path  boomed;  in  1844-1845,  it 
had  a  population  of  over  2,500,  and  the  county  had  a 
larger  population  at  that  date  than  at  any  time  since. 
In  one  mining  camp  there  were  700  men,  while  today 
the  place  is  deserted.  In  White  Path  were  thirteen 
saloons  and  gambling  halls,  and  other  developments 
in  proportion.®® 

84.  James  Graham,  Speech  on  the  Branch  Mint  (1842),  8,  6,  7:  Speech  of 
Representative  Bynum  on  Branch  Mint  (1842),  1,  2,  9. 

85.  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  XXVI,  284-287. 

86.  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record  (1864),  216. 

87.  Thomas  G.  Clemson  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  July  25,  1842.  Clemson  was  a 
mining  engineer  of  note  who  resided  at  Calhoun’s  mine  and  wrote  frequently 
and  at  length  to  Calhoun.  The  letters  are  in  private  hands  at  Clemson 
College,  S.  C. 

88.  Atlanta  Journal,  June  2,  1929. 
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As  better  machinery  and  more  scientific  methods 
were  applied  to  the  underground  mines  and  rock  ores, 
the  yield  again  rose  and  awakened  new  interest.®* 
This  led  about  1846  to  a  new  influx  of  Northern 
capital.*®  The  absentee  control  was  almost  uniformly 
disastrous,  for  the  Northern  overseers  knew  little  of 
Southern  laborers  and  their  conditions;  and,  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin,  they  began  a  period  of  wild 
speculation.  The  capitalists  and  their  managers  general¬ 
ly  escaped  but  the  innocent  share  holders  were  cleaned 
out.  “It  was  the  very  wildest  gambling  compared  with 
which  a  stake  on  a  faro  table  almost  appears  to  be 
a  safe  investment.’’**  Something  like  $50,000,000  was 
the  capitalization  of  the  incorporated  companies  of 
this  period.  A  little  later  the  Ducktown  Copper  Mines 
were  opened  and  “a  species  of  contageous  insanity 
broke  out;  the  monomaniacal  feature  of  which  was 
now  copper,  as  it  had  on  former  occasions  been  gold.”^^ 
The  invading  army  of  capitalists  was  led  on  by  bank¬ 
rupt  merchants,  broken  down  lawyers,  quack  doctors, 
unfrocked  clergymen,  and  in  fact  men  who  had  failed 
in  every  field  of  activity. 

The  second  period  of  Georgia  mining  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1849,  when  news  came  of  the  New  El¬ 
dorado  in  California.  Already  many  miners  had  left 
for  the  army  during  the  War  with  Mexico,  and 
now  most  of 'those  who  remained  around  Dahlonega 
gathered  to  take  action  on  the  proposition  to  desert  the 
mines  and  go  in  a  body  to  the  new  field.*®  Miners  in 
other#  parts  of  the  state  joined  with  them  and  decided 
to  go.*^  The  Southern  fields  sent  to  the  West  men  who 

89.  “The  Dahlonesk  Gold  Resion”  in  HutWt  Merehanta’  Magazine,  XIX.  112. 
113;  J.  D.  Whitney,  The  Metalie  Wealth  of  the  United  Statee  (1864).  pp. 
zxiv-xxv :  Blake  and  Jaekaon,  Gold  Depoeite,  10. 

90.  “The  Mining  Interests  of  the  Slouth”  in  RneeeWe  Magazine  (1868),  III, 
442-447. 
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knew  the  processes  of  placer  and  vein  mining,®®  and 
many  of  them  were  eminently  successful.  In  1858,  some 
former  Auraria  miners  discovered  the  rich  lodes  of 
the  Pike’s  Peak  region  and  founded  Auraria,  Colorado, 
the  present  Denver.** 

The  Georgia  mines  suffered  a  severe  slump  in  the 
1850s,  but  the  development  of  California  was  ultimately 
to  lead  to  an  attempt  at  their  revival.  Many  of  the 
Georgians,  “Busted  by  Gosh !,”  returned  to  apply 
California  methods  to  Georgia  mines.*’  In  fact  “the 
South  has  been,  much  to  its  detriment,  the  ‘proving 
ground’  of  almost  all  the  patent  gold  saving  processes 
invented.’’*®  Not  only  were  rockers,  cradles,  stamps, 
and  many  other  machines  perfected  in  the  South,  but 
such  methods  as  dredging  and  chlorination  of  sul- 
phurets  were  also  first  tried  in  that  region.  Interesting¬ 
ly  enough,  when  the  Southern  Rights  Movement  was  at 
its  height,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  tech¬ 
nological  schools  was  that  Southern  people  would  then 
“have  their  sons  instructed  and  taught  the  art  of 
mining,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  foreigners  as  they 
now  are  to  manage  their  mines.’’** 

The  new  developments  in  the  Georgia  fields  of  the 
late  1850s  may  be  briefly  summarized.  Most  significant 
of  all  was  the  hydraulic  system.  There  were  two 
centers  of  activity,  one  in  Nacoochee  Valley  and  the 
other  around  Dahlonega.  In  1857,  the  Nacoochee 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  financed  by  Boston  capital, 
and  the  Loud  Hydraulic  Hose  Mining  Company, 
financed  by  New  York  capital,  were  organized  with 
$1,000,000  stock  each.***  These  companies  constructed 
canals  ten  and  seventeen  miles  long  to  bring  water  to 
the  mines  with  sufficient  elevation  to  force  through 
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pipes  and  wash  off  the  hills  and  surface  for  miles 
around.^*^  Working  in  the  Dahlonega  region  were 
the  Hand  Hydraulic  Mining,  the  Yahoola  and  Cane 
Creek  Hydraulic  Hose  and  Mining,  the  Southern  Gold, 
the  Auraria  Mines,  and  the  Chestatee  Mining  Com¬ 
panies,  financed  by  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Boston 
capital.  The  Hand  Company  built  a  dam,  carried  water 
in  a  canal  several  miles,  then  down  hill  215  feet  through 
pipes  36  inches  in  diameter,  across  a  stream  in  a  pipe 
167  feet  long,  and  thence  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
209  feet.*®*  The  Chestatee  Company  not  only  built 
elevated  canals  so  as  to  wash  some  20,000  acres,  but 
also  diverted  the  Chestatee  River  from  its  bed  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles.*®*  The  Yahoola  Company 
spent  a  half  million  dollars  on  its  works,  including  an 
aqueduct  twelve  miles  long  with  a  descent  of  four 
feet  per  mile  and  pressure  sufficient  to  throw  water 
250  feet  high.*®*  William  P.  Blake  said  that  “one  effect 
of  this  method  is  to  change  the  uncertainty,  lottery 
like  character  of  mining  to  the  conditions  of  a  regular 
business,  yielding  its  assured  and  certain  average  of 
monthly  or  quarterly  returns.’’*®® 

Other  developments  of  the  1850s  were  depth  and 
blast  mining.*®*  In  the  Canton  Mining  Works  a  whole 
net  work  of  tunnels,  hundreds  of  feet  long,  radiated 
from  shafts  more  than  200  feet  deep,  and  with  adits 
for  ventilation.  After  the  ore  was  blasted  loose  the 
hydraulic  system  was  used  for  washing  it  out  through 
the  adits.*®'* 

The  Chestatee  Company  secured  through  Thomas 
L.  Clingman  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Van  Dyke  a  monopoly  to 
the  water  of  the  Chestatee  River.  This  enabled  it  to 
supply  water  to  remote  regions  for  working  the  fields 
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where  no  water  existed.  It  paid  the  owners  of  the  lands 
10%  of  the  gold  found.  The  people  regarded  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  “public  benefit”  and  “the  monopoly  ...  as 
a  public  blessing,”  since  in  this  way  they  became  “joint 
partners  of  this  company,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.”^®® 

Before  any  of  these  new  departures  could  prove  their 
success,  however,  the  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  all 
mining  activities.  The  state  authorities  seized  the  Mint 
in  1861,  together  with  the  gold  and  silver  in  its  vaults, 
valued  at  about  $50,000;  and  Georgia’s  ante-bellum 
golden  industry  was  closed. 

What,  one  may  ask,  were  the  general  effects  of  an 
industry  which  lasted  for  thirty-two  years,  employed 
many  thousands  of  laborers  directly  and  untold  thous¬ 
ands  indirectly,  led  to  the  investment  of  upwards  of 
$100,000,000,  and  produced  upwards  of  $50,000,000 
of  gold?  One  most  significant  and  lasting  result  was 
the  settlement  and  political  organization  of  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state.  Colonel  Samuel  N.  Wales 
said  that  the  discovery  “imparted  an  impetus  to  every 
description  of  employment ;  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  now  presents  a  scene  of  spirited  improvement.”^®® 
Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  in  his  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature,  said  that  “Our  inexhaustible  mines  and  minerals 
have  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  the 
most  extensive  science,  skill,  and  industry,  which  is 
drawing  to  our  state,  with  irresistible  impulse,  capital, 
skill,  and  enterprise  from  various  parts  of  the  world.”^^® 
Not  only  did  the  industry  give  employment  to  labor 
and  stimulate  trade,  but  it  also  eased  up  the  monied 
concerns  of  the  people.  Georgia  had  “very  severely 
felt  the  pressure  so  generally  complained  of  through¬ 
out  the  South.  These  difficulties  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  from  the  gold  districts.  The  gold  that  is  found. 
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and  put  in  circulation,  and  the  sums  that  are  expended 
in  making  experiments,  erecting  machinery,  procuring 
labor  and  provisions,  are  producing  important  changes, 
and  greatly  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.”*” 
While  the  foreign  capital  invested  did  not  yield  a 
very  large  net  profit,  every  $100  worth  of  gold  pro¬ 
duced  represented  at  least  $75  worth  of  com,  beef, 
pork,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  materials,  as  well 
as  a  $10  to  $15  increase  in  wealth  produced  by  labor 
in  other  fields.*** 

There  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  gold  mining  on  agriculture.  Some  thought  that 
the  backward  conditions  of  agriculture  and  lack  of 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  husbandry  were  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  men  preferred  to  dig  for  gold  to  follow¬ 
ing  the  plough  and  tending  cattle.***  Others  expressed 
the  view  that  the  mines  diverted  much  labor  from  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  checked  the  excess  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  over  the  demand,  and  that  the  diverted  labor  found 
profitable  employment  in  other  fields.**^ 

Godfrey  T.  Vigne,  a  minerologist  who  toured  the 
region,  made  the  following  observations  and  predictions 
on  the  effects  of  gold  mining: 

“That  great  effects  will  be  produced  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  :  and  these  will  show  themselves  in  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Among  the  advantages  that 
will  follow  from  the  development  of  the  mines,  is  the 
encouragement  they  will  give  to  agriculture,  in  the 
withdrawal  of  some  of  its  surplus  labor,  and  giving  it 
new  employment.  They  will  create  home  markets  for 
the  surplus  products  of  the  farmer;  and  this  will  en¬ 
courage  him  to  improve  his  farm,  and  increase  the 
productiveness  of  his  land.  .  .  . 

“An  important  change  will  also  take  place  ...  in 
the  staples  of  the  gold  country ;  cotton  will  be  less  and 
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less  cultivated  in  the  mining  districts,  while  the  food¬ 
stuffs,  farinaceous,  succulent  vegetables — and  the 
starch  will  claim  the  chief  attention.  This  change  in 
the  staples  of  the  agriculturist,  will  in  itself  produce 
important  results.  The  opening  of  the  mines,  and  the 
prospect  of  profitable  employment,  will  in  some  degree 
check  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  off  so  many  enterprising  and  useful  citizens  and 
will  bring  into  the  country  men  of  wealth,  intelligence, 
business  habits,  and  general  enterprise.””® 

But  alas!  the  observations  and  predictions  of  con¬ 
temporary  writers  were  based  more  upon  their  hopes 
than  facts  and  have  been  proven  false.  The  ante- 
belum  mining  region  of  Georgia  is  still  a  comparatively 
poverty-stricken,  ignorant,  and  backward  section. 

116.  Godfrey  T.  Vlsne,  Six  Montht  in  Amnriea  (1882).  I.  286-240. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  GEORGIA 
By  R.  R.  Hollingsworth 

Part  II 

When  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the  state 
occurred,  James  M.  Smith  became  Governor  January 
12,  1872.  General  Lewis,  who  was  appointed  School 
Commissioner  by  the  provisional  Governor,  resigned 
when  Bullock  fled  in  October,  1871.  One  of  the  first 
official  acts  of  the  new  Governor  after  taking  office 
was  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Gustavus  J.  Orr 
to  be  State  School  Commissioner.  January  19,  three 
days  after  his  name  had  been  presented,  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  entered  actively  upon  his  duties.  When  the 
new  commissioner  assumed  office  he  found  himself 
confronted  with  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  type.  Public 
schools  had  been  inaugurated  the  year  before  under 
the  act  of  October  13,  1870.  A  debt  of  about  $300,000 
had  been  created  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state, 
and  the  whole  school  fund  officially  reported  as  paid 
up  to  October  1,  1871,  which  amounted  to  $327,083.09, 
had  been  unlawfully  appropriated  and  used  for  other 
than  school  purposes.  Teachers  and  school  officials, 
throughout  the  state  were  clamoring  for  their  pay  for 
services  rendered  in  1871,  and  there  was  not  a  cent  in 
the  treasury  to  meet  these  just  demands.  The  people, 
not  being  accustomed  to  public  schools,  and  the  masses 
knowing  but  little  of  their  advantages,  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  them  as  another  instance  of  their  sub¬ 
jection  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  with  which 
they  had  so  recently  been  at  war.  Only  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  number  of  intelligent  men,  who,  from  a 
defiinite  study  of  the  system,  were  convinced  of  the 
value  and  necessity  for  the  successful  establishment  of 
a  public  school  system  in  the  state  with  conditions  as 
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they  then  existed.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  evident 
to  Dr.  Orr,  that  nothing  could  save  the  system  except 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  prudence  in  its  administra¬ 
tion.  During  the  year  1872  efforts  were  made  to  repair 
the  wrongs  done,  to  perfect  existing  laws  and  to  more 
fully  organize  and  systematize  the  work.  One  of  the 
first  official  acts  of  the  new  commissioner  was  to  serve 
notice  to  the  public  that  no  schools  would  be  put  into 
operation  during  the  year,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
funds,  and  that  the  resources  would  be  retained  for  the 
work  of  the  next  year.  He  then  made  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  condition  of  the  school  finances, 
and  issued  a  pamphlet  on  “The  Sources  and  State  of 
the  School  Fund”  and  distributed  it  among  the  school 
officers.  The  first  legislation  in  reference  to  school 
funds  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1868 
which  sought  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  the  provision 
of  that  instrument  on  that  subject,  was  an  amended 
school  law  passed  January  19,  1872.  The  latter  law 
appropriated  $300,000  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers 
and  school  officers  who  served  during  1871.  This  money 
was  to  come,  first  “out  of  the  funds  then  in  the  treasury 
appropriated  by  law  to  the  public  school  system”  and 
if  those  funds  were  to  prove  insufficient,  then  money 
should  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  bonds  placed  in 
the  treausry  in  1870,  in  place  of  the  school  fund  drawn 
out.^  The  General  Assembly  early  in  the  session  of 
that  year  sought  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  of 
July  28,  1870,  by  inserting  the  following  into  this  school 
law.  “When  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  received 
and  receipted  for  from  whatever  source  received,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  such  fund,  to  keep  the  same  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  funds,  and  said  funds  shall  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  and  none  other,  and  shall  not 
be  invested  in  bonds  of  this  State.”^ 

1.  Report  of  the  Commieeioner  of  Education  of  Georgia,  tSTi,  p.  27. 
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The  General  Assembly  at  the  summer  session  held 
in  1872  passed  two  important  acts  relative  to  education. 
The  law  of  August  19,  1872,  passed  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  state  school  commissioner,  was  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to 
teachers  and  school  officers  who  did  service  under  the 
public  school  law  in  the  year  1871.  Provision  was  made 
for  levying  a  tax  on  property  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  school  debt  of  1871,  and  authority  was  given  by 
this  act  also  to  destroy  the  illegal  bonds  and  substitute 
other  “lawfully  executed  bonds”  in  their  place.  These 
substituted  bonds  were  required  to  be  sold  “at  rates 
not  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the  State,”  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  apportioned  among  the  counties,  on  the  basis 
of  the  school  population.  The  fund  thus  apportioned 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the 
teachers  for  1871  until  their  claims  were  satisfied  “and 
then  to  future  school  work.”*  Under  the  operation  of 
this  law  $174,000  was  raised,  and  was  apportioned  by 
the  Commissioner  among  the  counties  and  paid  out  to 
the  claimants,  pro  rata,  by  the  local  school  authorities 
as  prescribed  by  the  law.  By  means  of  this  act  and  that 
of  March  3,  1874,  the  whole  school  debt  of  1871  was 
paid  off  in  almost  every  county  in  the  state  by  1876.^ 
Other  payments  were  made  when  the  legislature  passed 
laws,  February  27,  1875,  providing  for  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  in  Chattooga,  Forsyth,  and  Scriven 
counties.®  And  three  days  later  (March  2,  1875)  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  pay  the  debt  due 
the  teachers  of  Gilmer  County  for  like  services*  No 
new  debts  were  allowed.  The  administration  deter¬ 
mined  when  it  came  into  office  that  its  policy  would  be 
to  use  the  annual  school  fund  from  year  to  year,  with 

5.  Aett  of  Georgia,  1871,  pp.  62-75 :  Senate  JoumtU  of  Georgia,  1878,  pp.  12- 
14 ;  Houee  Journal  of  Georgia,  1878,  pp.  14-16. 
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the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  county  school  commissioners  were  requested  not  to 
make  any  debts,  and  were  informed  that  disregard  of 
these  instructions  would  bring  an  adverse  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  State  School  Commissioner,  upon  the 
claims  of  any  teacher  that  might  be  presented  to  him. 
As  a  result  of  this  “pay  as  you  go”  policy,  not  a  single 
well  grounded  complaint  of  the  non-payment  of  a  claim, 
ever  came  up  from  any  part  of  the  state.’ 

Upon  the  request  of  Judge  William  M.  Reese,  Senator 
from  the  Twenty-ninth  District,  a  bill  was  drawn  up 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner  to  “perfect  the  public 
school  system  and  to  supersede  existing  school  laws.” 
When  this  bill  was  formulated  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Judge  Reese  in  the  summer  of  1872  and 
was  ably  championed  by  him.  It  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  and  remained  the  general  school  law 
of  the  state  for  many  years  afterwards.® 

On  August  23,  this  new  school  law  was  enacted  by 
the  Democratic  legislature  to  supersede  earlier  ones. 
The  Legislature  sought  to  retain  all  that  was  desirable 
in  the  existing  law  and  embodied  many  new  and 
valuable  provisions.  In  general  plan  it  followed  the 
act  of  October  13,  1870,  except  that  it  abolished  the 
elective  principle  for  county  boards  and  substituted  the 
choice  by  the  grand  jury  of  each  county  from  among 
the  freeholders  of  the  county.  The  limit  of  the  school 
age  was  lowered  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  were 
admitted  up  to  thirty.  This  law  also  enforced  the 
principle  of  separate  schools  for  whites  and  blacks  but 
was  not  so  emphatic  in  requiring  equal  facilities  for  the 
two  races.  “They  shall  as  far  as  practicable  provide 
the  same  facilities  for  both  races.”® 


7.  Report  of  the  Commiteioner  of  Edueation  of  Georgia,  ini,  pp.  6-6. 

8.  Ibid.,  1886-87,  pp.  126-7. 

9.  Aet»  of  Georgia,  187$,  pp.  64-76. 
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The  law  of  August  23,  1872  was  left  defective  in  at 
least  two  respects.  County  boards  were  empowered 
by  the  act  to  purchase  sites,  build  schoolhouses  and 
procure  school  furniture,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
make  provision  for  raising  funds  for  them.  The  bill 
also  permitted  the  establishment  of  graded  schools, 
but  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  for  their 
support  At  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
since  Dr.  Orr  was  inducted  into  office  he  had  urged 
the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for  the  increase  of 
the  inadequate  school  fund  by  some  form  of  local 
taxation.  The  above  school  law,  as  originally  drafted 
contained  this  needed  provision  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President.  A 
similar  measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  session  and  received  a  majority  of  one  vote; 
but  the  speaker,  claiming  the  right  to  vote,  cast  his 
vote  against  it,  thus  causing  defeat  by  a  tie  vote.  The 
third  and  last  time  such  legislation  was  attempted,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority.  The 
commissioner  was  greatly  disappointed  that  his  efforts 
had  been  so  grossly  disregarded.  He  said :  'T  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  section  under  consideration,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  failure  thereby  to  establish  the  local 
policy,  but  because  it  left  the  Act  as  passed  very  in¬ 
efficient.  County  Boards  are  empowered  in  the  Act 
to  purchase  sites,  build  schoolhouses,  and  procure 
school  furniture ;  but,  by  the  failure  of  this  section,  they 
are  left  utterly  without  means  of  accomplishing  these 
ends.  They  may  also,  under  the  Act,  establish  graded 
schools,  but  are  left  entirely  without  the  resources 
necessary.”'® 

He  then  concluded  his  report  saying:  ‘*We  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  our  school  system  what  it  should 
be,  till  we  obtain,  in  some  way,  an  increase  of  funds. 
Experience  has  demonstrated,  in  the  States  of  this 


10.  Report  of  the  Commieeioner  of  Kdueotion  of  Georgia,  1$7M,  pp.  1Q.11. 
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Union  which  have  well  established  school  systems,  that 
the  most  eligible  method  of  doing  this  is  by  local  tax- 
ation.’'“  He  then  pointed  to  Connecticut  among  the 
New  England  States  and  those  of  the  Northwest  as 
living  examples  of  his  contention.  In  most  of  these 
states  the  local  districts  paid  as  much  as  three-fourths 
of  the  necessary  expenses  for  their  public  schools.  The 
attempts  to  establish  a  public  school  system  in  the 
state,  up  to  1872,  is  best  expressed  by  the  commission¬ 
er’s  views  in  his  report,  January,  1873  for  the  year 
1872.  “It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  effort,  thus  far, 
to  establish  a  public  school  system  for  the  State  has 
resulted  in  comparative  failure.  It  is  well  known,  how¬ 
ever,  to  all  who  have  sought  to  inform  themselves,  that 
the  causes  of  failure  are  not  to  be  traced  to  anything 
inherent  in  the  system  itself,  but  to  maladministration. 
With  the  State  School  Fund  secured,  as  it  now  is  by  the 
wise  legislation  on  that  subject  adopted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly,  and  with  this  fund  promptly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  wisely  used,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  good 
work  begin  this  year,  which  shall  recommend  itself 
by  its  fruits. 

“Time  will  be  required  in  order  for  us  to  witness  the 
best  fruits.  A  great  system  of  the  kind  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  establish  must  be  a  growth.  There  must  be 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  the 
people.  As  evils  from  time  to  time,  discover  themselves, 
under  practical  workings  of  the  system,  the  proper 
legislative  remedies  must  be  applied.’’^* 

He  was  a  very  strong  advocate  of  public  education 
and  exerted  his  best  efforts  to  that  end.  He  contended 
“That  the  State  has  the  highest  interest,  social,  moral, 
and  economical,  in  the  education  of  the  youth  within 
his  limits,  and  that  this  end  can  be  accomplished  more 
universally  and  thoroughly,  and  at  less  expense,  under 

11.  Report  of  the  Commiationer  of  Education  of  Georgia,  ISTt,  pp.  10,  11. 

12.  Ibid.,  1873,  pp.  8-10 ;  Proeeedingt  of  the  Trusteea  of  the  Peabody  Edueation 
Fund,  1867-1881  (Boston.  1881),  I,  366,  367;  Atlanta  Constitution,  Jan.  24, 
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the  public  school  system  than  under  any  other,  are 
propositions  which  are  susceptible  of  absolute  demon¬ 
stration.”** 

The  Peabody  Board  made  plans  to  aid  the  common 
school  education  of  the  children  of  the  South — “with¬ 
out  other  distinction  than  their  needs  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  usefulness  to  them,”  and  to  render  incidental 
encouragement  and  support  to  normal  schools  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
teachers  for  the  common  schools.  The  policy  of  the 
Board  was  not  to  buy  or  build  anything,  but  to  assist 
those  towns  and  schools  that  were  willing  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  It  rendered  aid  to  schools  already  in  operation 
in  the  towns  where  large  numbers  of  pupils  could  be 
taught  and  where  a  model  system  of  schools  could  be 
organized  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  surrounding 
country.  During  the  first  year  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Georgia  the  Board  rendered  valuable  service 
to  education  through  advice  to  educators  and  by  giving 
financial  assistance  and  encouragement  to  schools.** 
In  1868  the  mayor  and  council  of  LaGrange  agreed  to 
make  arrangements  for  admitting,  free  of  charge,  all 
the  children  not  then  in  school  for  one  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  Board  would  contribute  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  aid  of  their  schools.  A  similar 
offer  was  accepted  by  Columbus.  In  Augusta  the  needs 
were  so  urgent  that  Dr.  Sears,  the  General  Agent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund,  promised  one  thousand  dollars  on 
the  condition  that  the  endowed  school,  and  the  three 
public  schools,  which  taken  together  had  room  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  the  city  (about 
1,000  in  number),  would  be  put  in  charge  of  a  super¬ 
intendent  who  would  be  required  to  organize  and 
classify  the  pupils  and  arrange  the  schools  into  a 
definite  graded  system.  This  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  poor  schools  and  strengthen  the  good  ones. 

IS.  Ihid. 

14.  Ptahodn  ProcMdingt,  I,  3-4,  46-66,  175,  184-6,  2S6. 
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Savannah  and  Columbus  were  the  only  two  cities  in 
the  state  that  had  public  free  schools.  The  city  of 
Savannah  was  unable  to  collect  four  thousand  dollars 
or  about  one-fourth  of  its  school  tax.  The  Peabody 
Board  proposed  to  pay  $1,000  towards  the  current 
expenses  of  that  year  provided  that  that  amount,  at  an 
early  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  larger  provisions  for  instruction  in 
primary  schools  so  that  they  would  attain  the  excellent 
standard  that  was  being  enjoyed  by  the  good  graded 
system  of  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools 
of  the  city.^®  In  1868,  Dr.  Sears  tried  to  persuade  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Atlanta  to  establish  free  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  that  city.  They  were  prevented 
from  such  action,  however,  because  the  people  were 
reluctant  to  submit  to  the  taxation  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  At  that  time  there  were  sixty  private  schools 
in  the  city  and  many  persons  were  watching  their 
growth  and  success  with  noticeable  interest.  Since  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  were  unable  to  pay  the 
high  rates  of  tuition,  and  others  found  the  education  of 
their  children  to  be  more  and  more  expensive,  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  among  the  common  people  to 
support  the  views  of  the  Mayor  and  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
position  offering  aid  from  the  Fund.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  examine  the  whole 
subject  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  report,  which  was  full  of  information 
and  valuable  suggestions,  was  published.  The  people, 
after  reading  it,  were  convinced  that  they  were  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  dearest  interests  in  postponing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  free  schools.  The  result  was  that 
in  1869  the  entire  plan  presented  by  the  committee 
was  accepted  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
City  Council.  Thus  the  offer  of  two  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Peabody  Fund  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the 


16.  Peabody  Proceedings,  I,  47>61. 
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cause,  of  a  decision  by  that  body  to  expend  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  in  addition  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
schools.  In  February,  1872  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  that  city  wrote:  “The  city  has  paid  about 
fifty-thousand  dollars  for  the  building  and  equipping 
of  three  new  schoolhouses,  and  will  have  $4,000  or 
$5,000  more  to  pay  for  repairs  and  rent  of  other  build¬ 
ings,  besides  about  $40,000  for  current  expenses  of  the 
schools.  We  have  50  teachers  and  are  educating  about 
3,000  children,  2,200  whites  and  800  colored. . . .  Form¬ 
erly  there  was  considerable  apposition  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  much  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  its  friends ;  but,  little  by  little,  and 
yet  very  rapidly,  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place 
on  the  subject.  Now  there  is  but  one  sentiment  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  the  city ;  and  that  is,  pride  and  con¬ 
gratulations  at  the  success  of  our  enterprise.”** 

The  giving  of  aid  to  the  cities  and  towns  was  con¬ 
tinued.  In  1868,  the  Peabody  Board  contributed  $8,562 ; 
in  1869,  $9,000;  in  1870,  $6,000;  in  1871,  $3,800;  in 
1872,  $6,000;  in  1873,  $13,750;  in  1874,  $6,500;  in 
1875,  $9,750;  and  in  1876,  $3,700  was  donated.  A 
sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools  was  gradually 
growing  in  most  of  the  towns.*’  The  aid  given  from 
the  Peabody  Fund  to  the  schools  in  the  cities  of  the 
state  was  not  only  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
localities  immediately  interested  but  by  assisting  and 
making  more  efficient  these  various  local  organizations, 
it  served  to  direct  the  public  mind  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  to  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  public 
schools.  Smaller  contributions  made  in  different  places 
to  less  densely  populated  communities  had  an  encour¬ 
aging  effect  on  a  proportionally  smaller  scale.*® 

16.  Ibid.,  204-6,  261-2,  804-6. 

17.  Ibid.,  n.  128. 

18.  Report  of  tko  CommiaaioHor  of  Sdueation  of  Gaorgia,  197i,  p.  10;  Paabodp 
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The  Peabody  Education  Fund  made  its  influence  felt 
not  only  in  Georgia  but  in  every  part  of  the  South. 
Besides  the  value  of  the  funds  which  were  so  judicious¬ 
ly  distributed  among  the  people  for  the  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  education  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
during  the  time  when  needed  most,  great  good  was 
done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  private  council 
and  public  addresses  of  Dr.  Sears.  He  wisely  adopted 
the  policy  of  aiding  the  friends  of  free  common  schools 
in  their  incipient  efforts,  trusting  that,  when  once 
definitely  and  firmly  established  among  the  people, 
these  schools  would  be  supported  by  them  without  aid 
from  other  sources.  The  administration  of  the  Fund 
tended  to  educate  the  people  of  Georgia  to  a  higher 
estimate  of  public  education  by  furnishing  examples 
of  well-regulated  public  schools  at  suitable  places 
throughout  the  state,  which  served  as  desirable  models 
for  schools  at  that  time  and  exerted  healthful  influences 
upon  future  educational  developments. 

The  fact  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the  state 
were  in  a  chaotic  condition  had  caused  many  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  tax-supported  public  schools. 
This  condition  was  augmented  and  made  more  serious 
by  the  attitude  of  Congress  relative  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  freedmen.  Charles  Sumner  in  1871- 
72,  was  trying  to  force  the  passage  of  his  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  which  was  to  guarantee  to  the  freedmen  the  same 
rights  with  the  whites  in  hotels,  public  conveyances, 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Two  months 
after  his  death  the  Senate  passed  an  act  embodying 
most  of  the  views  for  which  the  Senator  had  contend¬ 
ed.^*  However,  when  it  was  finally  enacted,  the 
measure  was  not  as  strong  as  the  original  bill  in  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  schools  and  churches;  and  part  of 
the  bill  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1883  to  be 
void.**  The  effects  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  felt  quite 

19.  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hittory  of  the  Unitod  State  (New  York,  1918),  VII,  90,  91, 
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keenly  in  Georgia  for  such  legislation  as  that  favoring 
mixed  schools  had  never  been  attempted  in  Georgia 
and  public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  it.  In  fact 
the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  if  the  people  had  been 
free  to  choose  between  mixed  schools  and  no  schools, 
they  no  doubt  would  have  had  no  public  schools  but 
instead  would  have  preferred  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  The  advocates  of  education  in  all  the 
political  parties  regretted  that  any  attempt  had  been 
made  by  congress  to  force  mixed  schools  on  the  people. 
Dr.  Orr  believed  that  “But  for  the  pendency  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  before  Congress,  I  have  had  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  needed  legislation  next  winter.  This 
agitation  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  growth  of 
a  favorable  public  opinion.  The  public  school  system 
has  been  gaining  friends  rapidly.  The  passage  and  at¬ 
tempted  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  will  be 
the  death  of  the  system.’’^!  The  freedmen  themselves 
were  opposed  to  mixed  schools  and  in  South  Carolina 
where  such  privileges  were  granted  by  law  they  were 
not  exercised.  Those  members  of  Congress  who  had 
contended  for  mixed  school  legislation,  did  so  because 
they  believed  that  the  negroes  were  demanding  these 
rights.  They  changed  their  opinions  when  they  learned 
of  the  true  attitude  of  the  negro  on  the  subject.** 
Mixed  school  legislation  was  definitely  opposed  by 
the  Peabody  Trustees.  They  questioned  the  origin  and 
validity  of  certain  petitions  sent  to  Congress  and  held 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  intelligent  views  of  the 
freedmen.  That  section  of  the  General  Agent’s  report 
in  October,  1874  which  had  to  do  with  mixed  schools 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Trustees. 
This  committee  looked  into  the  question  and  concluded 
that  “the  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  public  system  of 
education  in  the  South  will  receive  a  serious,  if  not 

21.  Rtvort  of  the  Comtnoeeioner  of  Education  of  Georgia,  ISTi,  10-11 ;  Peabodu 
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fatal,  blow  from  any  legislation  which  should  make 
such  system  of  education  maintainable  only  upon  the 
scheme  of  ‘mixed  schools’  as  the  organization  requisite 
for  such  public  education.”**  The  Board  held  that  the 
natural  tendency  towards  free  and  equal  education 
for  both  races  through  separate  schools  was  the  status 
of  the  educational  problem  of  the  South  and  that 
any  proposed  legislation  for  mixed  schools  would  be 
pernicious.  Their  final  conclusion  was  that  compulsory 
legislation  by  Congress  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  “as 
the  system  of  public  education,  will  be  most  pernicious 
to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  communities  to  be 
affected  by  it,  and  that  the  colored  population  will 
suffer  the  greater  share  of  this  disastrous  influence.”*^ 
Dr.  Sears  appeared  before  the  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  in  person,  and  had  conferences  with  individual 
Congressmen  and  warned  them  of  the  ill  effects  of  a 
“mixed  school”  law.** 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1872,  within  one  year  after 
his  induction  into  office,  the  Commissioner  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  altered  condition  of  Southern  society, 
the  public  school  system  had  become  an  absolute 
necessity  and  that  it  was  the  only  hope  for  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  children  of  the  state — white  as  well  as  colored 
— ^to  obtain  an  education.  He  concluded  his  report  with 
this  challenge:  “Let  us,  then,  as  becomes  thoughtful 
men,  summon  to  our  aid  all  the  patience,  the  energy 
and  the  wisdom  which  we  may  be  able  to  commend, 
and  make  an  earnest,  protracted  effort  to  retrieve  the 
errors  of  the  past,  and  build  up  a  system,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  people,  which  shall  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  State.”** 

In  January,  1873  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
convinced  that  the  state  had  the  highest  interest  in  the 
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education  of  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth  and  felt 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  more  universally  and 
thoroughly  through  public  education.^’  The  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years  in  1871  was  366,388,  while  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  schools  in  the  same  year  was  42,914  whites  and 
6,664  colored  making  a  total  of  49,578.  The  total 
number  of  public  schools  was  1,017,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three  for  whites  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  for  the  colored.  In  1872  there  were  no  public 
schools  in  the  state,  except  those  under  local  support, 
in  consequence  of  the  misapplication  of  the  school 
funds  which  occurred  previous  to  that  date.  The  law 
of  1872  fixed  the  school  age  from  six  to  eighteen.  With 
this  reduction  of  the  limits  of  the  school  age  the  entire 
school  population  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  January,  1873  would  probably  not  exceed 
370,000. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  in  1873  was  63,922 
whites  and  19,755  colored  children  giving  a  total  of 
83,667.  The  schools  for  the  whites  had  increased  to 
1,392  and  the  colored  to  360.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  counties  reported  public  schools  in  operation 
for  three  months  and  other  reports  were  still  coming 
in.  Nearly  every  county  had  its  schools  during  the 
year  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  moving  schools 
were  in  session  for  two  months  during  the  year.  The 
school  fund  levied  and  distributed  among  the  counties 
for  the  same  year  was  $250,000,  which  was  a  small 
fraction  less  than  seventy  cents  a  head  for  every  child 
of  school  age.  $176,237.01  of  the  special  tax  levied 
to  pay  the  teachers  for  services  rendered  in  1871  had 
been  collected  up  to  December  1,  1873,  and  $174,000 
of  this  amount  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the 
state  was  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers.  The  need  of 
schools  was  emphasized  by  the  census  of  1870,  which 

27.  Ibid.,  1I7S,  pp.  9-10;  Ptabody  Proeydingt,  1.  S66-7. 
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showed  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  state  418,- 
553  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  who  were  unable 
to  read,  and  468,540  who  could  not  write,  of  the  latter 
number,  124,930  were  white  and  343,610  were 
colored.^ 

The  conditions  in  1874  were  a  little  more  encour¬ 
aging  than  before.  The  schools  by  this  time  had  in¬ 
creased  to  3,039.  Of  this  number  2,223  were  for  whites 
and  699  were  for  colored.  The  number  enrolled  for 
that  year  was  93,167  whites  and  42,374  colored,  in  all 
135,541.  This  was  an  increase  of  51,864  over  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  pervious  year.  The  school  fund  levied 
and  distributed  to  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
for  that  year  was  $265,000,  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  schools  for  three  months.  The  people 
very  generally  supplemented  the  school  fund  by  sub¬ 
scription  which  enabled  most  of  the  counties  to  have 
free  schools  for  the  three  months.  The  Commissioner 
said  that  “What  we  most  need,  and  must  have,  is  the 
power  of  local  taxation  in  the  counties.  Till  this  is 
obtained  we  cannot  make  our  public  school  work  suc- 

cessful.”“ 

But  the  people  by  December  of  1874  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  yield  to  wiser  counsel  relative  to  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Commissioner’s  Report  for  that  date  said : 
“There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  scools.  Many  who  were  opposed  to  the 
system  have  become  friendly;  many  others  who  enter¬ 
tained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  system,  have 
settled  down  into  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  others  who  were  and  are 
still  enemies  oppose  it  with  much  less  bitterness ;  while 
the  original  friends  of  the  cause  are  becoming  every 
day  strengthened  in  their  favorable  opinion,  and  are 
most  earnest  in  its  advocacy.’’*®  The  superintendent 

28.  United  States  CeneiM  U70,  I.  396-7  and  map  on  pp.  392-3 ;  Atlanta  Con- 
etitution,  Jan.  24,  1874. 

29.  Peabody  Proeeedinge,  II,  67-8. 

30.  Report  of  Commieeioner  of  Edneation  of  Georgia,  1875,  pp.  6-6. 
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himself  was  thoroughly  convinced  by  earnest  study  and 
information  that  the  public  school  policy  was  the  only 
possible  system  in  a  democratic  state.  This  policy 
has  all  the  advantages  of  organization,  system,  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  placing  of  all  the  youth  that  enter  the 
schools  upon  the  one  level  of  equality,  which  has  never 
been  embodied  in  any  other  system. 

The  Report  for  1875  was  even  more  encouraging 
than  the  one  for  the  pervious  year.  The  enrollment 
showed  a  marked  increase,  with  105,990  whites  and 
50,385  colored,  making  a  total  of  156,375.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  state  was  394,037.  The 
number  of  schools  had  shown  a  continued  increase  with 
2,790  for  whites  and  879  for  colored,  a  total  of  3,806. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  for  these  schools  was 
$291,319.  The  Commissioner  believed  this  amount  was 
an  ample  sum  for  the  state  to  pay.  If  more  was  re¬ 
quired,  the  local  districts  should  pay  it.  This  local 
participation  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools  would 
help  to  stimulate  and  increase  community  interest  and 
pride  in  education.** 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year  1876 
was  179,405;  121,418  of  whom  were  whites  and  57,987 
were  colored.  The  schools  had  increased  to  3,157  for 
whites  and  1,075  for  colored,  making  a  total  of  4,375. 
The  total  amount  paid  out  for  schools  during  that  year 
was  $290,000.**  The  Commissioner  after  giving  the 
above  information  relative  to  attendance  and  cost  of 
education,  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his  report  to 
suggestions  for  the  future  development  of  education 
in  the  state. 

The  general  school  law  of  the  state  required  the 
State  School  Commissioner  to  visit,  as  often  as  possible, 
the  several  counties  of  the  state,  to  examine  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  law  in  the  different  counties, 
to  advise  with  the  school  officers,  to  inspect  school 

SI.  IbUL 

Ut.  ibid.,  Jtre,  pp.  7-8. 
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operations,  and  to  deliver  educational  addresses  when 
it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  interest  of  popular 
education.  During  the  year  1875,  the  Commissioner 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  a  written  discussion  of  the 
school  system  of  the  state.  He  carefully  prepared 
twelve  articles,  which  were  published  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  state,  and  afterwards  embodied  in 
his  annual  report.  The  interest  with  which  these 
articles  were  read  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  and  the  frequent  applications  made  for  copies 
of  the  report,  convinced  the  writer  of  the  success  of 
his  efforts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1876  he  felt 
the  discussion  through  the  press  should  be  followed 
by  oral  discussions  and  personal  contacts.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Peabody  Board  and  free  passes  by  most  of 
the  railroad  superintendents  of  the  state,  this  was  made 
possible.  Beginning  with  the  first  week  of  April,  1876, 
and  closing  December  9th  following,  the  work  of  eight 
months  was  completed.  Forty  counties  were  visited, 
some  of  them  twice.  He  usually  met  with  county 
boards  of  education,  made  public  addresses  at  almost 
every  place  visited,  delivering,  in  all,  forty-four  ad¬ 
dresses.  In  most  instances,  the  visits  were  made  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  counties,  and 
in  this  manner  good  audiences  were  generally  secured. 
The  appointments  for  addresses  were  generally  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  thus  allowing  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  return  to  his  office  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
supervise  the  office  work  and  perform  such  official  acts 
as  required  personal  direction.  He  said  that:  ‘T  feel 
convinced  that,  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
this  canvass.  Wrong  impressions  have  been  removed, 
information  has  been  disseminated,  and  a  much  wider 
and  more  general  interest  has  been  awakened.  In  many 
instances,  intelligent,  influential  men  have  approached 
me,  at  the  close  of  my  addresses,  saying  that  they  had 
hitherto  been  opposed  to  public  schools  but  that  the 
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arguments  presented  had  wrought  a  change  in  their 
minds  and  that  hereafter  I  might  be  assured  of  their 
cooperation.”” 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  given  previously 
relative  to  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  he  ventured  to  propose  something  new  on  the 
subject  of  administration.  He  recommended  that  a  law 
be  passed,  giving  the  boards  of  education  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  counties  the  right  to  submit  to  the  voters  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  tax,  not  to  exceed  a  certain  fixed  per  centum, 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  would  be  taught 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  English,  grammar,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  arithmetic,  that  the  law  be  so  framed  that  no 
one  will  be  permitted  to  vote  on  this  question  except 
those  who  pay  tax  on  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
and  that  the  fund  thus  raised  to  be  added  to  that  de¬ 
rived  from  the  state  and  be  used  for  the  support  of 
elementary  schools  for  the  two  races.  He  also  advised 
that  this  proposed  law  contain  a  provision  giving  the 
County  Board  of  Education  the  power,  when  such  is 
requested  by  a  respectable  number  of  white  citizens 
of  any  sub-district  of  the  county,  to  submit  the  question 
of  a  tax  for  higher  schools  for  the  children  of  the  white 
race,  to  the  white  voters  of  the  sub-districts  and  that 
only  those  white  voters  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this 
question  who  pay  tax  on  a  fixed  amount  of  property, 
and  that  the  law  should  further  provide  for  submitting 
the  same  question,  under  like  conditions  and  restric¬ 
tions,  to  the  voters  of  the  colored  race,  thus  giving  the 
same  privileges  by  law  to  both  races. 

He  further  recommended  that  the  school  law  be  so 
changed  as  to  require  the  County  School  Commissioner 
of  each  county  to  make  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  spring 
term  of  the  court,  a  written  report  of  the  school  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  preceding  year,  including  the  management 
of  the  school  finances,  and  that  the  books  kept  by  the 

S8.  Rtport  of  tho  Commistionor  of  Sdueation  of  Goorgio,  lS7t,  pp.  8-11. 
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Commissioner  be  also  placed  before  the  grand  jury  for 
their  inspection,  and  that  it  become  the  duty  of  the  jury 
to  notice  the  condition  of  the  school  interest  and  the 
managements  of  the  school  finances,  in  general  pre¬ 
sentments. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  existing  law  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  school 
trustees  (three  in  number)  to  the  sub-districts  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  that  at  the  time  the 
first  appointment  was  made,  one  should  be  appointed 
for  one  year,  one  for  two,  and  one  for  three  years,  and 
subsequently  as  the  terms  of  the  office  expire,  the 
vacancy  to  be  filled  by  appointment  for  three  years. 
The  duties  of  these  trustees  should  be  to  visit  and 
supervise  the  schools  of  their  respective  sub-districts, 
to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  County  Board,  and 
to  submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Education 
relative  to  local  school  interests  and  conditions,  at  least 
once  each  year.  The  local  trustees  should  be  final  au¬ 
thority  on  the  selection  of  teachers  and  these  trustees 
should  employ  teachers  who  were  acceptable  to  the 
communities  to  be  served.  He  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
newed  recommendation  made  in  the  last  annual  report 
that  $10,000  of  the  annual  fund  be  set  apart  and  ap¬ 
portioned  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  two 
normal  schools  for  whites,  one  to  be  located  in  the 
northern  and  one  in  the  middle  or  southern  part  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  law  enacted  March  3,  1874  appro¬ 
priating  $8,000  to  Atlanta  University  be  discontinued 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  $10,000  annually  be  set  aside  from 
the  general  fund  in  the  treasury,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
colored  teachers.  Speaking  of  this  suggested  change 
for  the  training  for  colored  teachers  he  contended  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  school  fund  thus  expended 
“should  be  the  preparation  of  the  colored  youth  for 
teaching  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
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greatest  efficiency  in  this  field  of  labor  there  should 
be  given  them  a  very  thorough  drilling  in  the  elements 
of  an  English  education  and  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  The  good  of  the  colored  race,  demands 
the  change.”*^ 

The  process  of  Reconstruction  was  completed  by 
1876.  By  that  year  the  Conservatives  regained  full 
power  and  the  following  year  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted.  The  following  table  gives  the  work  of  the 
school  system  from  1870  to  1876.  The  school  law  of 
1870  which  was  passed  by  the  Reconstruction  legis¬ 
lature  did  not  go  into  effect.  It  was  amended  January 
19,  1872,  by  the  Democratic  legislature  and  was  put 
into  operation  in  January,  1873.  The  story  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  before  1860,  with  its  merits  and  de¬ 
fects,  has  been  given.  The  following  table  will  aid  in 
making  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  relative  to 
their  constitutional  status  and  actual  operations. 

S4.  Aett  of  Goorgia,  lt7k,  pp.  S2-S ;  Rovort  of  tho  Commiotionor  of  Sdueation 
of  Goorgia,  lt77,  pp.  10-16. 
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Whatever  may  be  held  up  as  the  contributions  of 
Reconstruction  to  education  in  the  South  it  cannot  be 
claimed  from  the  evidence  available  that  Georgia  owes 
its  public  school  system  to  the  years  1868  to  1876. 
It  is  evident  that  the  state  was  moving  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  a  public  school  system  in  1860;  perhaps 
such  a  system  could  have  been  established  at  an  early 
date.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
state  between  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  Reconstruction 
in  1868  had  recognized  the  changes  caused  by  the  war 
and  were  making  plans  to  meet  the  demands  made  by 
these  changes.  Georgia  seemed  to  be  definitely  awake 
to  the  situation  when  the  legislature  in  December,  1866 
passed  a  law  that  made  specific  provisions  for  a  system 
of  public  schools.  This  law  was  to  have  gone  into  oper¬ 
ation  January  1,  1868  but  was  prevented  by  the  re¬ 
construction  measures  of  1867.  The  ill-effects  of  Re¬ 
construction  on  education  in  the  state  is  shown  in  the 
squandering  of  the  school  funds  authorized  by  the  law 
of  July  28,  1870,  which  appropriated  the  school  fund 
to  other  than  school  purposes.  Thus  causing  this  fund 
to  be  lost  to  education  and  incurring  a  debt  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  which  was  not  entirely  paid  off 
by  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  regime.  Another 
instance  of  selfish  administration  was  the  appointment 
of  a  carpetbagger,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
educational  needs  of  the  white  people  of  the  state,  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  thus  bringing  about 
added  protests  and  further  retarding  the  growth  of 
public  education. 

The  contributions  made  to  education  by  the  Recon¬ 
struction  regime  appear  to  be  three;  specific  and 
mandatory  provision  for  education  was  written  into 
the  state  constitution;  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  the  negro;  and  provision  for  a  uniform 
system  of  taxation  was  enacted  for  the  first  time  in 
the  state. 
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Before  the  war  educational  legislation  in  the  state 
was  more  or  less  discretionary  and  permissive.  The 
constitution  of  1868  was  specific  relative  to  education. 
Although  the  school  laws  of  1870  and  1872  were  more 
mandatory  and  obligatory  and  less  permissive  than 
the  ante-bellum  laws,  they  were  not,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  advance  of  the  law  of  1866. 
Provisions  for  local,  county  and  state  supervision  and 
administration,  however,  were  not  improved  by  the 
Reconstruction  legislation. 

The  education  of  the  negro  was  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  emancipation  and  his  changed  political  status  had 
become  nominally  effective  throughout  the  country  at 
the  same  time.  In  Georgia  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  the  white  and  black  races  separately. 

The  changes  in  the  method  of  school  support,  made 
by  the  Reconstruction  regime,  are  possibly  the  most 
lasting  and  beneficial  of  all  contributions  made  in 
that  period,  not  only  to  the  state,  and  the  South,  but 
to  the  education  of  the  United  States  in  general.  These 
changes  in  method  were  not  restricted  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  South,  however.  The  contention  of  the 
North  as  voiced  by  some  of  the  educational  leaders 
that  Southern  educational  ideals  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
war,  caused  change  in  the  school  legislation  in  the 
North  after  1865.  It  held  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  anywhere  that  would  prevent  harmony  among 
the  people.  This  feeling  was  shown  by  the  leaders  of 
Georgia,  after  1865  in  legislative  enactments  which 
made  provisions  for  education  before  1868.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  practically  the  same  educational 
policies  would  have  gone  into  effect  and  possibly 
earlier,  had  there  been  no  Congressional  Reconstruc¬ 
tion. 


(Concluded) 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 

SOME  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BOURBON  COUNTY,  GEORGIA 


Thomas  Green  has  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  writers 
on  the  Bourbon  County  episode.  Along  with  John  Davenport, 
Nicholas  Long  and  Nathaniel  Christmas,  he  was  sent  by  the  state 
of  Georgia  to  organize  the  county  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the 
Georgia  Assembly  of  February  7,  1785.  A  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  county  lay  within  the  territory  still  claimed  and  occupied 
by  Spain.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  get  control  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  by  persuasion  or  force  before  the  commissioners  could  carry 
out  their  instructions.  Thomas  Green  was  the  first  to  arrive  on 
the  scene.  He  has  been  represented  as  plunging  precipitately  into 
negotiations  with  the  Spanish  commander  and  abruptly  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  district.*  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  other  commissioners  to  begin  negotiations.  This 
can  be  considered  as  convicting  him  of  precipitate  action  but  his 
first  communication  to  the  Spanish  commander  and  the  documents 
which  accompanied  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  abrupt  demand  to 
surrender.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  diplomatic  com¬ 
munication  with  which  to  have  opened  the  negotiations  than  his 
first  to  the  commander  of  Fort  Panmure. 

Thomas  Green  to  Phillip  Trevenes 
May  it  Pleasure  Your  Hon'r - 

Having  Received  Instructions  from  His  Honour  Samuel  Elbert 
Esq’r  Capt  General  Governor  &  Commander  in  Chief  in  and  Over 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Said  State - 

To  Proceed  to  the  Civil  Government  of  a  Large  new  County  Laid 
Out  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Said  State  known  by 
the  Name  of  Bourbon  County  the  Boundaries  whereof  I  have 
Transmitted  to  Your  Hon’r  in  a  Coppy  of  An  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  aforesaid,  together  with  a  part  of  An  Act  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Respecting  the  Charter  Boundaries  of  the  Said  State  of 
Georgia  together  with  a  part  of  my  Instructions  which  I  have 
received  the  Coppy  of  which  I  have  allsoe  Transmitted  to  your 
Honour - 

As  I  am  well  Assured  that  your  Garison  &  the  District  of  Natchez 
is  within  the  Bounds  &  Limits  of  the  Said  County  of  Bourbon  And 
Agreeable  to  my  Instruction,  which  I  have  received  I  do  hereby 

1.  Arthur  Preston  Whitsker,  The  Spanieh-Ameriean  Frontier  (Boston,  1927). 
66-68 :  E.  C.  Burnett,  “Papers  Relating  to  Bourbon  County,  Georgia  1785-1786“ 
in  American  Hietorieal  Review,  XV. 
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Notifye  your  Honour  of  the  Same;  Should  your  Honour  have  any 
Objection  to  such  proceedings  and  think  your  Garison  and  District 
or  any  Part  thereof  is  not  within  the  Said  Bounds  your  Honour 
will  I  Expect  make  it  known  to  Me  in  writing  as  soon  as  Posibly 
your  Honour  can  make  it  Conveinient.  Setting  forth  the  Limitts 
and  Boundaries  that  you  in  the  Name  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty 
Holds  a  Coppy  of  which  I  am  to  forthwith  on  the  Earliest  opper- 
tunity  Transmitt  to  the  General  Assembly,  or  his  Hon’r  the  Gov’r 
of  Georgia - 

I  am  Hon’d  Sir 
with  every  Mark  of 
Esteem 

Your  Most  Obedt 
Friend  A  Very 
Humble  Servt 

Tho’s  Green 


L.  Col’o  Bourbon  County. 

The  above  quoted  letter  was  addressed  as  follows: 

To 

His  Honour — 

Don  Phillip  Trevenes  Liut. 

Col’o  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majestyes  Arms  Command’t 
Civil  &  Military  of  Fort 
Panmure  A  its  District 

With  this  letter  Thomas  Green  sent  the  following  documents  as 
he  stated  in  his  letter: 

Act  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  Feb.  17,  1783 
Stating  the  Boundaries  Claimed  by  the  State 

Georgia — 

Be  it  — 

Enacted  and  Ordained  and  declared  by  the  Authority  of  aforesaid 
that  the  Limits  Boundaries  Jurisdiction  and  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  do  and  did  and  of  right  ought  to  Extend  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Savannah  along  the  North  Side  thereof  and  up 
the  Most  Northern  Stream  or  fork  of  the  Said  river  to  its  Head 
or  Source  from  thence  in  a  due  west  Course  to  the  River  Missis- 
sippy  and  down  the  Stream  of  the  Mississippy  to  the  Lattitude 
Thirty  One  degrees  North,  from  Thence  in  a  due  East  Course  to 
the  River  Apalacheecola  or  Chatahoochee  and  from  the  fork  of 
the  Said  River  Apalachicola  where  the  Chatahoochee  A  Flint  River 
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Meets  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Head  or  Source  of  the  Southermost 
Stream  of  the  River  St.  Mary  and  along  the  Coarse  of  the  Said 
River  Saint  Mary  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  thence  to  the  Mouth  or 
Inlet  of  the  River  Savanah  Including  and  Comprehending  all  the 
Lands  and  Waters  within  the  Said  Limits  Boundaries  and  Juris¬ 
dictional  Rights  and  also  all  the  Islands  within — within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  Sea  Coast  and  all  Justices  of  the  peace  Surveyors 
Militia  and  other  officers  and  persons  of  any  Description  or 
Denomination  whatsoever  are  Hereby  Enjoined  and  required  and  I 

fully  Authorized  and  Impowered  to  hold  and  Consider  the  Said 
Limits  Boundaries  and  Jurisdictional  right  above  Mentioned  Ex¬ 
pressed  and  described  as  the  true  and  Just  Limits  Boundaries  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  and  Independent  State  of  Georgia 
as  secured  to  the  Inhabitants  and  free  Citizens  thereof  by  their 
Charter  Guaranteed  as  well  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as 
by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  Provided 
nevertheless  that  nothing  herein — before  contained  Shall  Elxtend 
or  be  Construed  to  Extend  to  Authorize  or  Empower  any  Sur¬ 
veyor  or  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  Survey  run  or 
make  lines  upon  the  lands  described  as  being  allowed  to  the  Indians 
for  Hunting  ground  or  any  part  or  parcell  thereof  before  or  untill 
permission  for  that  purpose  shall  be  granted  by  the  Legislature 
and  made  known  by  Proclamation  — 

And  be  it  further  Enacted  that  the  Surveyor  General  and  all 
County  Surveyors  Shall  as  nearly  as  may  be,  be  governed  and 
directed  in  the  Execution  of  all  warrants  and  in  making  their 
Surveys,  by  the  known  rules  Laws  and  Costoms  of  this  State  in 
regard  to  Such  Business  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  made  to 
Consist  with  this  Law  the  Revolution  in  Government  and  the  true 
interest  of  the  Republick  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  Elxpressed 
by  its  legislature  or  Executive  Body  — 

By  Order  of  the  House 
a  copy  — 

Savan’ah  Feby  —  17th  —  1783 

N.  W.  Jones  Speaker 

a  True  Coppy  from 
the  original  Act 

Georgia - 

An  Act  for  Laying  out  a  District  of  Land  Situate  on  the  River 
Mississippy  and  within  the  Limits  of  this  State  into  a  County 
Called  Bourbon - 

Whereas  it  is  Expedient  and  Necessary  for  the  Accomodation  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  State  that  a  new  County  be  laid  Out  in 
the  Same - 
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Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Representatives  of  the  free  men  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  Met  and  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Same  that  from  and  Imeadiatly  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  All  that  Tract  or  district  of  Country  within  the  Charter 
Boundaries  of  this  State  which  lies  on  the  Eastern  Side  of  the 
River  Mississippy  and  is  comprehended  in  the  Lines  and  Limits 
and  description  herin  after  Mentioned  Shall  be  and  the  Same  is 
hereby  Declared  to  be  formed  into  a  New  County  to  be  Caled 
Known  and  distinguished  by  the  Name  of  Bourbon  County  —  and 
be  it  further  Enacted  that  the  following  Shall  be  the  Line  Limits 
and  Extent  of  the  Said  County  that  is  to  say  the  Same  Shall  begin 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Yazoes  where  it  Emptyes  itself  into 
the  River  Mississippy  Thence  by  a  Line  drawn  along  the  Middle 
of  the  Said  River  Mississippy  Untill  it  Shall  Intersect  the  Norther- 
most  Part  of  the  Thirty  First  Degree  of  North  Latitude,  South  by 
a  Line  to  be  drawn  due  East  from  the  Determination  of  the  line 
Last  Mentioned  in  the  Latitude  of  Thirty  One  Degrees  North  of 
the  Equator  as  far  as  the  Lands  reach  which  in  that  district  have 
been  at  any  Time  relinquished  by  the  Indians  thence  along  the 
line  of  the  said  relinquishment  to  the  Said  river  Yazoes  thence 
down  the  Said  River  to  the  Begining  and  the  Said  County  Shall 
Comprehend  and  Include  all  the  Lands  and  Waters  within  the 
said  Description - 

Signed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  Savanah  in  Georgia  7th  Feby  — 
1785  and  in  the  Ninth  year  of  American  Independency. 

By  Order  of  the  House 
Georgia  a  Coppy  — 

Joseph  Habersham 
Speaker  H,.  A 

Secretaryes  Office  I  do  Hereby  Certifye  that  the  foregoeng 
is  a  true  Coppy  ) 
of  the  Original  Act  j 

House  of  Assembly 
State  of  Georgia 

To  Thomas  Green  Esq’r  — 

Sir 

You  are  as  nearly  as  Possible  to  conform  yourself  to  the 
following  Instructions  — 

1st  As  it  is  by  no  means  the  wish  or  intention  of  this  Legislature 
to  do  any  thing  which  may  at  Present  or  in  it’s  consequences  bring 
on  a  dispute  or  the  least  misunderstanding  with  the  Crown  or 
subjects  of  Spain,  You  will  immediately  on  receipt  hereof  in  a 
proper  manner  notify  the  officer  commanding  any  Party  or  de¬ 
tachment  of  Spanish  Troops  (if  any  such  there  be)  within  the 
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limits  of  your  County  that  the  Genl.  Assembly  of  this  State  from 
a  desire  to  agrandize  the  Several  parts  of  the  State  &  to  form  & 
arrange  a  System  calculated  for  the  free  &  happy  Administration 
of  affairs,  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  out  that  part  of  the 
State  into  a  County  so  that  the  People  Settled  therein  may  be 
Electing  representatives  to  meet  their  fellow  Citizens  in  assembly, 
Participate  in  the  Government  &  contribute  to  the  Support  of 
their  Country,  &  in  all  respects  Share  in  the  common  Benefits  & 
be  Subject  to  the  common  operations  of  the  Laws  &  Constitution  of 
Georgia  — 

2ndly  Should  the  Said  officer  (if  any  there  be)  make  any  objection 
against  your  executing  the  Powers  which  your  appointment  Give 
you  within  the  Said  County,  or  any  Part  or  Portion  thereof,  you 
are  to  signify  to  him  that  your  Present  instructions  Injoin  you 
(as  they  most  Positively  do)  not  to  afford  him  any  umbrage  on 
that  head  &  you  are  accordingly  in  that  event  to  decline  executing 
any  authority  over  such  Portion  of  your  county  as  may  interefere 
with  the  Spanish  Claim,  untill  you  receive  further  orders  in  the 
Premises,  in  this  last  case  the  People  Inhabiting  the  disputed 
Teritory  are  untill  further  advice  to  consider  themselves  in  the 
same  plight  &  condition  as  they  were  in  Previous  to  laying  out  of 
the  county.  But  you  are  to  avail  yourself  of  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Transmiting  a  full  &  Just  account  of  the  Transactions 

herein  to  his  Hon’r  the  Governor  of  this  State - 

Srdly  Should  there  be  no  Objection  made  you  are  Authorized  & 
impower’d  to  accept  &  receive  from  any  Spanish  or  other  officer 
who  may  incline  to  yield  up  the  same,  full  Possession  in  the  name 
of  &  in  behalf  of  this  State,  of  all  such  forts  Towns  &  places  as 
may  fall  within  the  limits  &  description  of  your  said  County,  but 
you  are  to  use  no  Coercive  means  whatever  to  obtain  the  same. 
4thly  In  case  of  there  being  no  Spanish  Troops  or  officers  in  any 
part  of  your  Said  County,  or  in  case  of  a  Voluntary  relinquish¬ 
ment  as  before  men’td  then  you  are  in  all  respects  to  conduct  & 
Govern  agreeable  to  the  laws  A  Constitution  of  this  State  &  con¬ 
sider  your  county  as  a  member  of  the  same,  or  in  case  of  the 
Spaniards  claiming  only  part  of  the  Said  county,  then  you  are  in 
respect  to  the  other  part  which  they  do  not  claim  to  exercise  the 
authority  &  Proceed  in  the  manner  before  men’td  in  this  article.  — 

A  True  Coppy  of  Part 

of  the  Instructions  from  the 
Original  — 

Thos.  Green2 

2.  The  originala  of  these  papers  are  in  the  Archivo  Naeional  de  Cuba. 

Floridas,  leKaJo  I.  no.  S. 
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The  faihire  of  Thomas  Green  in  his  later  negotiations,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  commissioners  after  their  arrival  is  described 
in  the  “Papers  Relating  to  Bourbon  County,  Georgia  1785-1786,” 
edited  by  E.  C.  Burnett  in  the  American  Historical  Review,  XV. 
No  amount  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  would  have 
caused  the  enterprise  to  succeed  because  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  determined  to  resist  any  efforts  made  to  occupy  the  territory. 
Even  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  small  detachment  of  infantry 
were  sent  from  Havana  to  aid  Governor  Miro  in  dealing  with  the 
Georgians.* 

In  1790,  when  the  first  Yazoo  land  scheme  was  being  agitated, 
William  Panton,  of  the  fur  trading  house  of  Panton,  Leslie  &  Co., 
wrote  to  Governor  Mir6  warning  him  against  American  aggressions. 
The  letters  contain  some  references  to  Bourbon  County  and  one 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Georgia  frontier. 

William  Panton  to  Governor  Mird 
Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  McGillivray  to  enclose  to  Your  Excellency 
duplicates  of  two  letters  addressed  to  him  from  Gentlemen  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  which  he  sends  with  a  view  of 
confirming  the  information  he  gives  you  of  the  design  which  the 
Americans  have  of  forming  large  and  extensive  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi  the  Rivers  Yassow,  Tombigby  &  Tennessaw 

It  is  published  in  the  Georgia  &  Bajamma  Gazzett  that  the 
State  of  Georgia  have  Granted  16,500,000  acres  of  Land  on  these 
rivers  to  three  associations  of  Persons  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  persons  which  compose  those  associations  are  men  of  the 
first  family’s,  fortunes,  connections  &  Influence  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  &  South  Carolina 

At  present  this  Speculation  is  in  its  Embryo  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  spirited  remonstrance  from  your  Ambassadore  to 
Congress  would  tend  greatly  to  crush  the  matter  in  its  bud  but  if 
you  permit  the  matter  to  take  root  it  will  be  the  means  of  avring 
the  Indians  into  any  terms  which  the  Americans  may  afterwards 
chuse  to  propose  and  in  that  case  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
probable  Consequences — The  thing  has  already  alarmed  Mc¬ 
Gillivray,  very  much,  who  plainly  discovers  the  invidious  motive 
which  induced  them  to  make  these  Grants  on  Lands,  the  property 
of  Choctaws  &  Chickesaws  principally,  in  hopes  thereby  to  with¬ 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Creeks  about  a  matter  that  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  concern  them — And  Your  Elxcellency  will  likewise  dis- 

S.  Guiterma,  P.  J.,  Hittoria  dt  la  Ula  de  Cuba  (2nd.  ed.  8  vols.  Havuia,  1928), 
II.  226.  Pexuda.  Jacobo  de  la,  Higtoria  de  la  lela  de  Cuba  (4  vola.  Madrid 
1868-78),  III,  201-202. 
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cent  from  the  enclosed  duplicates  from  Washington  &  Ingles’s 
letters,  that  they  even  aim  at  making  McGillivray  interested  in 
their  Schemes  — 

I  expect  by  the  first  arrival  from  New  Providence  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  business  and  as  soon  as  I  have  sifted  the  matter 
to  the  Bottom  you  shall  know — In  the  meantime  I  think  you  should 
rather  incite  McGillivray  to  push  the  war  a  little  longer  on  the 
East  side  which  will  give  time  to  your  Court  to  [attend  to]  this 
new  affair  and  to  take  such  measures  as  [the  King’s]  will  may 
deem  propper — but  remember  I  tell  you  that  if  [you  permit] 
these  Swarms  of  Americans  to  settle  your  Lands  on  the  Mississippi 
much  time  will  not  pass  over  our  heads  before  they  will  rout  you 
out  of  Luisianna — You  will  excuse  me  my  Dear  Sir  for  these 
suggestions  since  they  are  prompted  soley  by  the  great  Elsteem 
and  veneration  I  have  for  you  and  by  the  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  the  Government  which  has  been  so  endulging 

I  am  with  great  respect  and  regard 
Sir 

Your  Excelency’s  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  18th  April  1790 

His  Excellency  Govr.  Miro^ 

William  Panton  to  Governor  Mir6 
Much  Esteemed  Sir 

My  last  to  your  Excellency  was  dated  the  4th  May,  in  which 
I  described  to  you  the  limits  of  the  late  Grant  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  companys. 

On  the  6th  May  I  sat  out  on  my  long  tour  through  the  Choc¬ 
taws,  Chickesaws  and  Creek  nations  of  Indians,  and  having 
travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  that  territory,  I  shall  now  in 
obeydiance  to  Your  Commands  lay  before  you  such  observations 
as  are  any  interesting  to  Government  that  occurred  to  me  in  the 
Course  of  my  Journey  and  likewise  such  information  as  I  have 
received  relative  to  that  extraordinary  purchase  since  the  date 
of  my  last 

I  found  the  Choctaws  in  general  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  highly  pleased  with  Your  treatment  of 
such  of  the  chiefs  as  visit  New  Orleans — Some  murmering  there 
was  it  is  true  amongst  them  about  the  price  of  goods  as  they  had 
flattered  themselves  that  when  I  obtained  the  Trade  of  Mobille  they 
would  be  served  at  the  same  rates  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
before  the  War  and  that  they  would  obtain  as  much  for  their 


4.  Arehivo  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Floridas,  legajo  I,  na  6. 
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Skins  as  the  English  gave  them  while  they  were  in  possession  of 
Mobile, — But  when  I  came  to  explain  the  reason  and  informed 
them  that  all  kinds  of  course  woolens  have  risen  in  England  within 
these  ten  years  more  than  20pcent  and  that  their  skins  do  not  sell 
in  Europe  now  for  so  much  as  they  did  before  the  War  by  bOpcent 
— I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  were  really  satisfied, 
thanked  me  for  the  reduction  of  the  price  which  I  have  already 
made  and  pleased  with  the  promise  of  getting  goods  still  cheaper 
if  I  succeed  in  my  attempts  to  raise  the  price  of  skins  in  Europe  — 
There  are  however  some  regulations  wanted  amongst  the  Choc¬ 
taw  and  Chickesaw  Traders  which  if  I  cannot  effect  by  my  au¬ 
thority  I  shall  ask  assistance  from  you — What  I  allude  to  is  this — 
Altho’  these  people  get  goods  at  Mobile  at  the  same  price  (with 
scarcely  any  difference)  as  that  the  Creek  Traders  are  supplyed 
at  here, — yet  they  do  sell  their  goods  to  Indians  on  much  higher 
terms — as  I  found  all  the  Tradders  behind  hand  to  Messrs.  Joyce 
and  Turnbull  and  this  years  Trade  nearly  over  before  I  got  to  the 
Choctaws  I  did  not  think  it  worth  notice  to  make  an  alteration 
for  the  few  skins  that  are  generally  taken  in  the  summer  but  I 
will  have  it  done  the  ensuing  winter  and  they  must  sell  as  the 
Creek’s  do  or  such  as  are  obstinate  must  be  rejected  and  Sent 
out  of  the  Trade.  Another  reform  that  is  much  wanted  in  all  the 
nations  is  to  prevent  such  amasing  quantitys  of  Spirits  being 
carried  amongst  them  as  is  the  daily  practize — The  evil  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  pernicious  liquor  to  Indians  is  dradful — No  less 
than  twelve  youths  lost  their  lives  while  I  was  in  the  Choctaws 
killed  by  one  another  in  a  rum  drinking — not  a  month  passes  that 
the  same  thing  does  not  happen  and  Such  a  waste  of  humane 
creatures  is  shocking  when  a  person  reflects  that  they  are  our 
Brothers  altho’  of  a  different  hue,  and  that  if  we  are  blessed  with 
superior  reason  in  gratitude  we  ought  to  employ  some  part  of 
our  attention  in  averting  evils  which  seems  to  threaten  the  entire 
destruction  of  those  weaker  sons  of  the  humane  race — It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  restrain  my  Tradders  to  a  certain 
fixed  quantity,  which  could  do  no  harm  but  I  cannot  restrain  the 
Inhabitants  in  Mobille,  at  Tombigby  at  Orleans,  on  the  Lakes,  at 
Pensacola,  &  Appalachy  from  bartering  Taffy  with  Indians  for 
Horses,  cattle,  Bears  Oil,  vennison  &  Skins  and  Poultry.  Such 
an  order  must  come  from  you  and  be  rigidly  enforced — But  perhaps 
it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  little  until  the  evil  becomes  apparent 
as  to  induce  the  Indian  Chiefs  to  sollicit  this  regulation  of  Your 
Excellency  themselves, — Were  clothing  given  in  Exchange  for 
those  articles  by  the  Inhabitants  instead  of  Taffy  the  good  effects 
of  the  regulation  would  soon  become  apparent  in  the  dress  of  those 
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at  present  half  starved  half  naked  miserable  s&vages — So  much 
for  regulations,  I  now  return  to  the  subject  of  American  negoti¬ 
ations  and  intrigues,  to  counter  act  which  was  no  small  motive 
with  me  for  undertaking  so  long  a  journey  at  this  hot  season  of 
the  year — Having  access  to  Mr.  Davenports  papers  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  I  found  matter  enough  amongst  them  to  convince  me  that 
the  settling  and  peopling  of  the  Yassou  and  Mississippee  Lands  by 
the  Georgians  is  not  a  measure  newly  taken  up  as  it  has  been  in 
agitation  eversince  the  year  1785 — At  which  time  a  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  State  and  was  entitled  "an  Act  for 
laying  out  a  District  of  Land  situate  on  the  Rivers  Mississippee 
and  within  the  State  (Georgia)  into  a  county  called  Bourbon” — 
The  limits  of  that  district  commences  at  the  River  Yassou  where  it 
emptys  itself  into  the  River  Mississippee,  thence  down  the  middle 
of  the  Mississippee  until  it  intersects  the  31st  degree  of  North 
latitude — Thence  due  East  &  comprehending  all  the  Lands  that 
ever  had  been  relinquished  by  the  Indians  north  of  the  31st  degree 
of  North  Latitude — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  3rd  clause  of  said 
act  which  is  as  follows  viz  "And  whereas  it  will  not  be  proper  at 
present  to  open  a  Land  office  for  the  purpose  of  granting  out  Lands 
in  the  said  county — But  nevertheless  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  de¬ 
clared  that  whenever  that  measure  shall  be  determined  upon  by 
this  or  a  future  Legislature,  there  shall  be  a  right  of  preference, 
agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  this  State,  reserved  to  any  all  and  every 
honest  and  friendly  possessor  and  possesors  of  said  Lands  who  shall 
be  Citizens  of  either  the  United  States  or  the  subjects  of  any  power 
that  was  friendly  to  the  United  States  during  the  War  Provided 
such  Persons  do  actually  live  on  and  cultivate  the  said  Lands  or 
a  part  thereof  and  Shall  apply  and  present  themselves  on  equal 
terms  with  other  petitioners" — I  thought  it  material  to  send  you 
the  foregoing  clause  of  the  Bourbon  act,  because  it  appears  to  me 
wowrded  [worded]  with  an  evident  intention  to  encourage  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  to  settle  those  Lands  and  puts  it  in 
their  power  to  become  for  a  time  the  subjects  of  Spain  if  they 
find  it  convenient  or  necessary — God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the 
means  of  raising  unjust  suspicions  in  Your  Ebccellencys  mind 
against  any  honest  minded  Man  or  set  of  Men,  but  as  the  designs 
of  Georgia  are  now  openly  evident,  and  as  there  is  daily  flocks  of 
Americans  going  to  the  Natchez  and  Tombigby  I  think  it  well 
worthy  of  Your  Ebccellencys  attention  to  see  that  their  professions 
of  Loyalty  to  Spain  is  sincere,  and  undisguised,  and  that  they  do 
not  make  the  change  with  a  view  of  benefitting  by  the  said  Bour¬ 
bon  Act  or  with  a  secret  expectation  of  being  reunited  shortly  to 
the  United  States  — 
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I  send  you  a  sett  of  Blank  Conunissions  for  officers  of  the 
Militia — just  to  show  you  that  measures  were  not  neglected  if 
they  could  have  found  men  to  have  acted  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  Natchez  in  the  year  1785 — Your  own  spirited  exertions  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  put  a  stop  to  their  measures  and  the  death 
of  Davenport  soon  after  together  with  the  Creek  War  prevented 
it  from  being  followed  up  since — That  Man  Davenport  lived  too 
long  in  the  Choctaws  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  and  one  Woods 
who  carried  the  Choctaw  chiefs  to  Seneca  had  influence  enough  to 
get  some  of  them  to  sign  a  Grant  for  a  tract  of  Land  at  or  near 
the  river  Yassow  and  altho’  that  was  unfairly  obtained  yet  I  see 
those  Americans  mean  to  avail  themselves  of  it  but  of  this  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  be  more  particular  in  its  place — Altho’  Your 
Excellency  has  not  time  to  give  one  any  directions  to  do  so  I 
nevertheless  took  upon  myself  the  liberty  to  point  out  the  ruin 
that  awaits  them  if  they  permit  the  Georgians  Virginians  & 
Carolinians  to  sit  down  on  their  Lands,  and  they  seemed  sensible 
of  the  danger,  but  as  my  weight  and  influence  amongst  the  Choc¬ 
taws  &  Chickesaws  cannot  be  great  considering  that  this  is  the 
first  Year  of  my  Trade,  I  advise  you  to  send  for  the  chiefs  of 
those  nations  and  to  give  them  such  injunctions  as  you  deem  best 
for  their  good — they  place  great  confidence  in  you  and  I  dare 
believe  will  be  ready  to  act  as  you  require  — 

I  likewise  recommend  to  Your  Excellency  (if  it  is  possible)  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  Americans  from  passing  from  New  Orleans  and 
the  Natchez  throu  those  nations  to  Cumberland  Kentucky  &c — Be 
assured  Sir  that  those  men  do  much  mischief  amongst  the  Indians 
by  infusing  improper  things  into  their  minds,  tending  to  lessen 
their  respect  for  Your  Government,  and  to  prevail  on  them  to  fix 
on  and  attach  themselves  to  the  Americans  for  protection — I  ad¬ 
vise  you  likewise  to  give  strict  orders  to  permit  none  of  the  Tom- 
bigby  people  to  frequent  the  Nation  without  a  passport  which  ought 
not  to  be  granted  unless  they  are  known  to  be  Tradders  for  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  to  American  influence  that  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickesaws  commenced  hostilitys  against  the  Shaaneeze  and 
Kickappoos  two  tribes  that  live  on  the  Waabash  who  are  enemys 
to  the  Americans — ^the  same  influence  prevailed  on  them  to  kill 
some  few  of  the  Wandoates  last  winter  and  had  very  nigh  sat 
them  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees — ^now  this  should  if  possible 
be  prevented  as  well  on  the  score  of  humanity  as  in  good  Policy, 
for  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  wisdome  to  unite  all  these 
tribes  in  deffence  of  their  common  rights — I  did  my  endeavour  to 
reconcile  them  to  one  another  and  let  me  persuade  Your  Ehccellency 
to  recommend  the  same  to  Your  friends  the  Kickapoos  Wandoates 
and  Shaaneeze  through  your  Commandants  up  the  Mississippee  on 
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my  arrival  in  the  Chickesaws  I  went  to  see  Piomingo  (the  Mountain 
Leader)  who  has  hitherto  been  a  great  favoroor  of  the  Americans 
— He  had  been  into  Virginia  last  winter,  had  obtained  a  present 
of  ammunition  from  General  Washington  and  an  additional 
quantity  was  sent  after  him  by  Major  Doughty  with  a  letter  from 
the  General,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  to  Your  Excellency — 
This  said  Major  Doughty  I  have  heard  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Chickesaws  and  Choctaws  and  had  secret  instructions 
to  set  these  Nations  or  the  Creeks — He  had  directions  to  obtain 
leave  from  the  Chickesaws  to  establish  a  Fort  at  Bear  Creek 
about  80  miles  from  the  Towns — He  was  met  however  on  the 
Cherokee  river  by  a  Party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  attacked 
and  defeated  him  and  obliged  him  to  put  back 

He  however  got  a  part  of  the  ammunition  destined  for  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickesaws  put  on  board  three  Boats  who  were 
going  to  the  Natchez  with  flour  and  Tobacco  &  they  brought  it 
down  to  the  Chickesaw  Bluff — where  it  was  put  on  shore  under 
the  care  of  a  Captain  Watts — the  Boats  then  proceeded  to  the 
Natchez  where  they  sold  their  cargoes’  or  stored  them — Watts 
together  with  two  other  Persons  named  Watkins  and  Scott  was 
in  the  Chickesaws  about  two  days  previous  to  my  arrival  there  and 
was  gone  back — ^the  Powder  he  delivered  to  the  Mountain  Leader 
was  34  Horseload  and  Some  small  quantity  was  still  remaining  at 

Chickesaw  Bluff  which  the  Indians  were  going  back  for - 

The  Chickesaws  having  refused  to  permit  the  Americans  to  take 
Post  at  Bear  Creek  it  was  proposed  to  make  an  establishment  at 
the  Fork  of  Cherokee  river  where  the  old  French  Fort  stood — To 
this  the  Mountain  Leader  assented  but  he  had  not  the  voice  of  the 
Nation  on  his  side — Great  Promises  of  cheap  Trade  was  made  them 
by  a  Merchant  of  Richmond  in  Virginia  named  David  Ross  who 
lias  stores  in  Kentucky  and  on  the  Rivers  Holstein  and  at  French 
Broad — He  proposes  to  fix  a  Tradding  House  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cherokee  river  assoon  as  the  post  is  Established — and  the  said 
Ross,  is  deeply  interested  in  this  new  Purchase  from  Georgia — 
He  is  a  sensible  talkative  little  Indian  Piomingo — I  had  much 
conversation  with  him,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  open  his  Eyes 
to  his  real  Interest,  whether  with  any  effect  or  not  time  must 
show — His  influence  however  does  not  extend  beyond  his  own  Town 
Called  Long  Town  which  contains  about  150  warriors — Taskabucka 
or  Hairlip  King  the  Principal  of  the  Chickesaws  with  the  rest  of 
the  Chiefs  and  the  Nation  in  general  are  well  enough  satisfyed 
to  live  under  Your  protection,  and  to  take  their  Supply  from 
Mobille — When  You  send  for  the  Choctaw  Chiefs  I  advise  you 
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not  to  forget  Taskabucka  and  little  Chambey  of  the  Chickesaws 
and  if  Piomingo  and  Tom  Brown  were  to  accompany  them  so 
much  the  better — Liberality  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  found 
the  best  Oeconomy,  and  the  present  moment  is  a  precious  one — 
I  advise  you  also  to  appoint  an  Agent  or  deputy  Superintendant 
for  the  Chickesaws  &  Choctaws — ^such  a  person  is  much  wanted 
(particularly  for  the  Chickesaws)  whose  appointment  should  at 
once  be  made  respectable  by  a  liberal  Sallary  and  who  ought 
occasionally  to  command  a  few  Presents  for  the  chiefs — You  will 
And  it  shortly  necessary  to  have  such  a  Person  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  Stop  your  runnaways  from  the  Natchez  who 
are  going  off  to  Cumberland  in  numbers  and  many  of  them 
deeply  endebted 

There  is  a  Gentleman  of  the  Name  of  John  MIntosh  who  lives 
in  the  Chickesaws  and  has  a  considerable  stock  of  Horses  and 
Cattle  there,  who  in  my  opinion  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  the 
Government  in  that  capacity — ^he  is  a  Son  to  the  late  John  MIntosh 
Esquire  who  was  agent  for  the  English — I  had  some  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  and  I  asked  him  if  such  an  offer  was 
made  him  whither  he  would  accept  of  a  commission  from  you — 
He  told  me  that  he  would  have  no  objection  provided  a  provision 
or  Sallary  was  annexed  to  the  appointment  equal  to  the  trouble 
he  would  have — This  is  a  matter  on  which  Your  Excellency  will 
judge  and  act  as  you  think  best — I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the 
Chickesaws  &  Choctaws  and  Step  over  to  the  Creeks — but  as  I 
have  tired  myself  by  this  long  letter  and  intruded  too  much  upon 
Your  Excellencys  time  I  must  conclude  this  with  an  assurance 
that  I  remain  with  great  veneration  and  Esteem 
Your  Excellencys 

Most  obeydeant  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excellency  Governor  Miro^ 

The  “sett  of  Blank  Commissions  for  officers  of  the  Militia”  of 
Bourbon  County  which  never  materialized,  that  is  mentioned  by 
Panton,  is  preserved  in  the  Archive  Nacional  de  Cuba.  Included 
are  a  commission  for  a  captain,  one  for  a  Arst  lieutenant  and  two 
for  ensignis,  all  properly  made  out  and  signed  but  with  the  names 
of  the  fortunate  officers  still  “Blank.”  Except  for  the  rank  they 
are  similarly  worded.  A  copy  of  one  intended  for  a  captain  is 
given  below. 

6.  Arehivo  Naeionml  de  Cuba,  Florida*,  lesajo  I,  na  B. 
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STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

By  the  Honorable  Samuel  Elbert  Esquire,  Captain 
Cieneral,  Governor,  and  Commander  in  Chief,  in 
and  over  the  State  aforesaid. 

To  Greeting 

We,  reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your 
patriotism.  Valour,  Conduct  and  Fidelity,  do  by  these 
Presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  Captain  of 
S,  Elbert  the  first  Company  of  the  first  Batallion  of  the  Bourbon 
County  Regiment  of  Militia  formed  for  the  Defense 
of  this  State,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  Invasion 
thereof.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to 
discharge  the  Duty  of  Captain  by  doing  and  performing 
all  Manner  of  Things  thereunto  belonging;  and  we  do 
strictly  charge  and  require  all  Officers  and  Privates 
under  your  Command  to  be  obedient  to  your  Orders  as 
Captain  And  you  are  to  observe  and  follow  such  Orders 
and  directions,  from  Time  to  Time,  as  you  shall  receive 
from  me  or  a  future  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  this  State  for  the  Time  being,  or  any  other  your 
Superior  Officers,  in  Pursuance  to  a  Trust  reposed  in 
you.  This  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  good 
Behavior. 

Dated  at  the  Day  of 

One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-/{ve  and 
in  the  Ninth  Year  of  American  Independence. 

By  his  Honour’s  Command 

J,  Milton  Seeyfi 

D.  C.  Corbitt,  Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba. 


6.  Arehivo  Nscional  de  Cubs,  Floridu,  lessjo  I,  no.  4.  The  italicised  words 
are  in  script  in  the  original  of  the  commission. 


i 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

Col.  Henry  P.  Thomas  —  In  Memoriam 

Col.  Henry  P.  Thomas,  of  the  16th  Ga.  Reg.,  was  killed  while 
gallantly  leading  his  command  in  a  charge  on  the  enemy’s  en¬ 
trenchments  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  29th. 

Col.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Jackson  county,  Georgia,  July  10th, 
1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  second  honor — the  first  having  been 
bestowed  on  our  illustrious  Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens. 

Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his  education  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Though  possessed  of  every  element  potential  to  success  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  had  chosen — talent,  energy  and  application — ^he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  practice  but  a  few  years,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm 
a  short  distance  from  Lawrenceville,  which  offered  employment 
more  congenial  with  his  disposition  and  taste,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Though  he  frequently  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislative 
halls  of  the  State,  he  avoided  rather  than  sought  the  arena  of 
public  life.  This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  genial 
influences  which  gathered  around  his  own  hearthstone,  being  blest 
with  a  companion  who  combines  those  rare  attainments  of  mind 
and  graces  of  character  that  ever  induce  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  refinement  to  seek  their  highest  happiness  in  the  social  circle. 
He  was  frequently  urged  by  numerous  and  influential  friends 
throughout  his  district  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  representative  in  the  National  Legislature,  but  this  he  stead- 
fasly  refused  to  do,  preferring  the  retirement  of  his  rural  home 
to  the  bustle  and  excitment  of  political  life. 

In  politics  he  was  a  State  Rights  Democrat,  and  though  ever 
ready  to  devote  his  time  and  talent  to  the  success  of  his  party,  yet 
his  strength  and  principle  and  upright  character  prevented  his 
playing  the  demagogue,  and  led  him  to  an  honest  scorn  of  the 
means  often  used  for  the  obtainment  of  place  and  power. 

He  was  enthusiasically  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  section, 
and  when  Northern  fanaticism  and  malignity  culminated  in  the 
election  of  a  President  hostile  to  those  interests,  he  immediately 
urged  the  secession  of  Georgia  as  the  only  course  compatible  with 
the  honor,  dignity  and  safety  of  the  State.  When  that  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  it  was  found  that  we  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  in  peace — ^that  the  fiendish  hatred  of  the  Northern  people 
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was  determined  to  vent  itself  in  a  war  of  desolation,  though  an 
old  man,  he  promptly  tendered  his  services  to  his  country  and  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  “Hutchins  Guards,”  the  first  company  that 
entered  the  field  from  Gwinnett  county.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  regiment  he  was  appointed  Major,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  Colonel,  of  that  gallant  command — the  16th  Ga. — a 
regiment  that  has  won  imperishable  renown  by  its  heroic  daring 
upon  the  bloody  battle  fields  of  Malvern  Hill,  South  Mountain, 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  He 
participated  in  every  engagement  with  his  command  and  was  ever 
conspicious  for  gallantry  and  courage. 

His  regiment  found  in  him  not  only  an  able  and  efficient 
officer,  a  worthy  head,  competent  ever  to  direct  and  willing  always 
to  lead  them  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  line  of  duty — but  a  con¬ 
siderable  friend,  a  faithful  protector,  and  a  prudent  adviser  in  the 
dark  and  dreary  days.  Stinting  himself  with  Spartan  self-denial 
to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  weak  ones  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  fared  as  did  the  poorest  of  his  soldiers,  sharing  with 
them  every  toil,  suffering  every  privation,  bearing  uncomplainingly 
every  discomfort,  and  only  differing  from  his  men  by  the  greater 
amount  of  labor,  anxiety  and  responsibility  that  fell  to  his  lot  in 
consequence  of  his  rank. 

For  the  past  eighteen  months  he  was  extremely  delicate  and 
feeble,  but  the  persuasion  of  friends  and  advice  of  physicians 
could  effect  nothing  in  inducing  him  to  retire  from  the  service. 
The  privations,  sufferings  and  hardships  encountered  by  the  army 
from  hunger  and  exposure,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  camp  equip¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  usual  troubles  consequent 
upon  a  life  of  active  service,  could  not  shake  his  resolution  to 
remain  at  the  post  of  danger,  doty  and  honor,  until  the  invader 
was  driven  from  our  soil  and  the  independence  of  our  country 
established. 

As  a  private  citizen.  Col.  Thomas  was  universally  esteemed, 
and  his  death  is  sincerely  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

With  a  large  charity  and  Christian  benevolence,  his  liberality 
was  bounded  only  by  his  ability,  and  he  gave  freely  to  every 
worthy  object  for  which  application  was  made  for  assistance. 
Especially  will  his  loss  be  severely  felt  by  the  poor  and  needy, 
whose  sufferings  and  wants  he  has  often  alleviated  by  his  kindness 
and  generosity  in  their  hour  of  affliction. 

S. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  13, 1864. 
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Obituary 

N.  H.  Stewart,  of  Co.  F,  3d  Ga.  Batt.  Sharpshooters,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  late  battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  from 
which  he  died,  aged  22  years. 

He  was  a  son  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  Stewart,  of  Cobb  county, 
Ga.,  and  had  passed  through  the  battles  of  2d  Manassas,  Boonsboro, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  He  was  amiable 
energetic  and  patriotic.  Ever  at  his  post,  his  example  was  a  stem 
rebuke  to  those  who  skulk  around  duty  in  these  perilous  times.  He 
was  moral  from  childhood,  and  though  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  the  writer  has  good  evidence  of  his  being  prepared  for 
Heaven.  He  leaves  a  bereaved  father  and  mother,  besides  many 
other  relations  and  friends  to  mourn  his  loss.  Rest  from  thy  labors, 
brother!  Thou  hast  fell  early  in  the  march  of  life;  but  thank 
God!  you  fell  at  the  post  of  duty,  covered  with  laurels  whose 
verdure  will  never  fade. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  20,  1864. 

Obituary 

Killed,  while  charging  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy, 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  29th  of  Nov.,  1863,  James  A.  Rogers, 
of  Co.  C,  18th  Reg.  Ga.  Vols.,  aged  21  years — son  of  James  and 
Susan  Rogers,  of  Jackson  county,  Ga.  He  had  passed  through  the 
2d  battle  of  Manassas  Junction,  Sharpsburg,  Boonsboro,  Shepherds- 
town,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  others  of 
minor  importance,  to  there  fall  in  lighting  for  the  rights  of  man. 

He  was  amiable,  energetic  and  patriotic— ever  at  his  post;  and 
his  example  was  a  guide  to  those  who  skulked  around  duty.  He 
joined  the  army  21st  July,  1862,  having  served  one  year  and  four 
months,  the  most  of  the  time  in  Va.  Though  he  was  not  a  member 
of  any  church,  he  would  often  write  about  death  and  the  future. 
He  spoke  about  it  in  all  his  letters,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his 
study.  He  often  said  if  he  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  any 
more  of  his  relatives  on  earth,  he  hoped  to  meet  them  in  heaven. 
He  was  a  loving  and  affectionate  son,  a  kind  and  indulgent  brother, 
and  leaves  many  kind  friends  to  mourn  his  loss  and  miss  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  leave  a  once  pleasant  home  now  in  mourning  for  one 
who  was  truly  loved  by  his  parents  and  amiable  brothers  and 
sisters. 


Southern  Watchman,  Feb.  3,  1864. 
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Obituaby 

Died,  in  Athens,  Ga.,  Feb.  8th,  1864,  James  Mebiwetheb  Hinx, 
son  of  Asbury  Hull,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  In  January,  1862, 
he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  Chatham  Artillery,  and,  after 
a  service  of  six  months,  was  appointed  Assistant  Enrolling  Officer 
for  the  6th  Congressional  District,  and  subsequently  received  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Nitre  and 
Mining  Corps  in  North  Alabama.  In  all  these  positions  he  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  superior  officers, 
and  with  benefit  to  the  public  interests. 

But  the  great  Captain  has  given  him  a  final  discharge  from  the 
conflicts  of  earth,  and  we  trust  he  now  has  rest  and  peace. 

He  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  contracted  by  exposure  in  the 
severe  cold  of  the  first  of  the  year,  while  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  the  Sand  Mountain  region. 

The  deceased  was  of  pure  morals  from  his  youth;  there  were 
few,  if  any,  more  dutiful  as  a  son  or  more  loving  and  affectionate 
as  a  husband  and  father.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  just 
and  truthful;  in  his  business  prompt  and  energetic.  He  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  died  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

Southern  Watchman,  Feb.  10,  1864. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  of  Emory  University,  concludes  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly,  his  study  of  gold-mining  in  Georgia,  which 
he  began  in  the  June  number. 

Robertson  Riley  Hollingsworth,  of  the  Georgia  Southwestern 
College,  concludes  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  his  study  of 
Georgia  education  in  the  Reconstruction  Period,  which  he  began  in 
the  June  issue. 

William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  received  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  taught  history  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  in  DePauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Inditma.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Susquehanna  University. 
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The  Rebel  Raider.  A  Life  of  John  Hunt  Morgan.  By  Howard 
Swiggett.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1934.  Pp. 
341.  Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

This  is  a  life  of  the  famous  Confederate  cavalryman,  pains¬ 
taking  and  searching  though  lively  and  artistic  from  start  to  finish. 
There  is  nothing  conventional  either  in  the  style  of  writing  or  in 
the  figure  that  is  made  to  emerge.  Mr.  Swiggett  started  out  with 
the  idea  that  Morgan  was  a  great  warrior,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  Kentucky  raider  had  feet  of  clay.  There  is  much  of 
mystery  throughout  the  book,  and  the  author  does  not  solve  all 
of  it.  Was  the  second  marriage  of  Morgan  the  beginning  of  his 
end?  The  author  leaves  the  impression  that  it  must  have  been. 
And  just  how  did  Morgan  meet  his  death  in  the  garden  of  the 
Williams  home  in  Greenville,  Tennessee?  There  must  have  been 
a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  did  she  encompass  his  downfall 
by  riding  away  in  the  stormy  night  to  Bull’s  Gap  to  tell  the 
Federal  cavalrymen  that  Morgan  was  in  Greenville,  or  did  she 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  staying  at  home?  Mr.  Swiggett  is 
confident  she  did  not  go  to  Bull’s  Gap.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
speculation  in  this  book,  and  the  center  of  the  narrative  is  not 
Morgan,  but  Morgan’s  relations  to  the  Northwestern  Conspiracy. 
In  1862  Morgan  ceased  to  be  a  soldier  to  become  a  scheming 
conspirator  working  with  the  Copperheads  north  of  the  Ohio.  He 
did  not  tunnel  out  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary;  his  Copperhead 
friends  released  him. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  book;  and  by  thus  destroying  the 
Morgan  of  old,  the  author  has  brought  down  upon  himself  the 
maledictions  of  many  who  liked  the  traditional  Morgan.  This  book 
will  not  be  convincing  to  all,  for  there  is  too  much  guessing  as  to 
what  must  have  been  the  situation  and  where  Morgan  must  have 
been  at  certain  times;  but  it  will  undoubtedly  change  in  some 
degree  the  traditional  conception  of  Morgan. 

Mr.  Swiggett  has  consulted  the  sources  in  his  work  and  in  the 
main  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  authoritative  in  its  factual  parts; 
when  it  comes  to  speculations  and  the  solving  of  mysteries,  doubts 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  enter.  There  are  mistakes  that  may  well 
be  pointed  out,  some  trivial  and  others  more  deep-seated.  East 
Tennessee  did  not  vote  Rebel  by  twenty  thousand  majority  on 
June  8,  1861  (p.  24) ;  it  went  for  the  Union  by  more  than  eighteen 
thousand.  Andrew  Johnson,  instead  of  Andrew  Jackson,  is  intended 
on  page,  24.  The  battle  of  Mill  Springs  was  in  Kentucky  instead 
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of  Tennessee  (p.  42).  Marching  troops  in  the  Civil  War  could  not 
have  sung  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny”  (p.  307),  as  the  song 
was  not  written  until  1878. 

Edward  Atkinson.  Ths  Biography  of  an  American  Liberal, 
18t7-1905.  By  Harold  Francis  Williamson.  (Boston:  Old  Comer 
Book  Store,  1934.  Pp.  xvi,  304.  Portrait.) 

Eklward  Atkinson  deserves  to  be  better  known.  In  a  long  and 
well-spent  life,  he  represented  what  must  for  the  most  part  be 
considered  the  highest  form  of  intelligence  and  patriotism.  Bora 
in  Massachussets,  he  early  entered  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  although  he  never  lost  interest  in  this  activity  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  fire  insurance  business.  His  greatest 
significance  was  not  in  these  concerns,  but  rather  in  the  position 
he  took  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day,  political,  economic, 
and  social.  He  consistently  favored  a  low  tariff;  he  opposed  free 
silver;  he  believed  in  avoiding  war;  he  argued  against  the  annex¬ 
ations  following  the  Spanish- American  War  and  helped  to  organize 
the  Anti-Imperialist  League;  and  he  sought  many  reforms,  such 
as  fire  prevention,  improved  methods  of  cooking,  and  better 
balanced  meals.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he  would  be 
independent  in  politics.  Much  of  what  he  stood  for  would  pass 
the  test  today,  with  conditions  vastly  different  from  those  which 
surrounded  him. 

His  broad  interests  identified  him  much  with  the  South.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  abolitionist  and  actually  advocated 
as  a  weapon  against  slavery  the  promotion  of  cotton  culture  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  During  the  war  he  was  much  interested  in 
the  honest  side  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  South,  and  directly 
following  the  war  he  sought  to  hold  up  the  price  of  cotton  in  the 
interest  of  the  impoverished  whites  and  the  emerging  freedmen. 
He  wanted  to  see  improvement  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the 
cotton  crop,  so  that  a  better  staple  might  reach  the  Northern  mills; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  inception  and  the  success  of 
the  International  Cotton  Ebcposition  in  Atlanta  in  1881  goes  to 
him.  He  believed  the  South  should  raise  cotton  but  should  not 
attempt  to  manufacture  it,  and  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many 
Southerners,  his  motive  was  not  fear  of  competition  with  Northern 
mills  but  the  belief  that  the  South  could  engag;e  in  other  activities 
with  greater  success. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  performed  an  excellent  service  in 
an  interesting  and  scholarly  fashion.  He  has  used  the  Atkinson 
papers,  articles,  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  all  the  evident 
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sources  for  such  a  study.  Though  this  work  was  first  submitted 
as  a  doctoral  thesis,  it  has  none  of  the  irritating  earmarks  so  often 
found  in  such  productions. 

James  Silk  Buckingham,  1786-1855,  A  Social  Biography.  By 
Ralph  E.  Turner,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1984.  Pp.  463.  Illustrations.  $5.00.) 

James  Silk  Buckingham  is  known  to  the  student  of  American 
history  for  his  eight  volumes  of  travels  in  America,  descriptive  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  He  spent  three  years 
(1888-1840)  entertaining  the  people  with  lectures  on  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Orient  and  advocating  temperance.  He  cris-crossed 
the  country  in  every  direction  and  visited  every  state  with  the 
exceptions  of  Florida  and  Arkansas.  Though  he  saw  much  to 
condemn,  he  was  much  more  charitable  to  American  faults  and 
more  ready  to  praise  than  the  common  lot  of  travelling  English¬ 
men  who  visited  the  United  States.  The  telling  of  all  these  things 
requires  only  one  chapter  in  this  thick  volume.  Manifestly  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  much  more  than  an  English  traveller  in  America. 
His  activities  were  far  flung  both  in  geography  and  in  human 
affairs.  Bom  in  Cornwall,  he  took  to  the  sea  when  ten  years  old; 
he  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  imprisoned  the  next 
year;  he  joined  the  British  navy  and  sailed  far  and  wide;  he 
wandered  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  all  the  countries  between 
there  and  India;  he  set  up  newspapers  in  India  and  England;  he 
became  a  member  of  Parliament;  he  attacked  the  record  of  the 
British  East  India  Company;  he  favored  free  trade,  freedom  for 
slaves,  and  temperance  for  all ;  he  proposed  a  model  town ;  nothing 
seemed  to  escape  his  attention. 

If  one  cares  to  know  about  these  things  and  much  more,  this 
book  will  be  found  useful  for  the  purpose;  for  it  is  much  more 
than  a  life  of  Buckingham.  It  is  almost  a  kaleidoscope  for  England 
and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  full  years  of  this 
man’s  life.  Professor  Turner  writes  with  ease  and  the  use  of  many 
telling  expressions,  and  he  manages  to  get  into  his  account  much 
of  his  own  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  thoroughly  scholarly  and  it 
is  based  on  a  tremendous  amount  of  investigation;  but  there  is 
too  much  in  it  for  one  volume — and  especially  for  those  people 
who  want  to  know  simply  about  Buckingham. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  By  Charles  Morrow 
Wilson.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1934.  Pp.  xiv,  306. 
Illustrations.  $8.00.) 
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Lewis  was  a  Virginian,  who  was  bom  the  year  before  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  who  during  the  next  thirty-five  years 
lived  a  fuller  life  than  is  given  to  most  people  who  live  twice  as 
long.  He  came  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  when  be  became  president  made  him  his  private  secretary.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  Lewis  had  been  spending  some  active  years 
with  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in 
the  regions  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  in  army  service  incident 
to  taking  over  the  Spanish  forts  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  As  Jefferson  had  long  had  in  mind  finding  out 
what  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  like,  he  determined 
to  place  Lewis  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  explore  this  region 
to  the  Pacific.  With  William  Clark  and  a  party,  Lewis  set  out 
from  St.  Louis  in  1804  and  did  not  return  until  1806.  And  thus 
the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  made.  Much  valuable 
information  was  secured  and  an  additional  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Oregon  country  was  established.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services  Lewis  was  made  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Lewis  was  a  lover  of  the  forests  and  solitudes  and  seemed 
to  get  more  pleasure  out  of  them  than  from  the  company  of 
people.  In  1809  he  set  out  from  his  capital,  St.  Louis,  to  go  to 
Washington  to  clear  his  name  of  wrongs  both  fancied  and  real. 
In  western  Tennessee,  at  Griner’s  Stand  or  tavern,  he  died  of 
pistol  wounds,  inflicted  under  circumstances  which  have  left  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  succeeding  generations  as  to  who  wielded  the  pistol. 
Jefferson  and  many  other  people  believed  he  took  his  own  life, 
but  there  have  always  been  some  who  insist  that  Lewis  was 
murdered.  The  present  author  holds  that  it  was  suicide. 

This  book  is  popularly  written  and  suffers  somewhat  in  style 
from  the  too  conscious  attempt  of  the  author  to  add  by  phrase¬ 
making  interest  to  a  story  already  interesting  enough  in  its  own 
right. 

The  Romance  of  the  Floridae.  The  Finding  and  the  Founding. 
By  Michael  Kenny,  S.  J.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.  (New  York:  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company,  1934.  Pp.  xxiv,  396.  Illustrations.  $3.76.) 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Floridas  from  the  days  of  De  Leon  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  in  1672.  After  introducing  the 
failure  of  De  Leon  to  lay  hold  of  Florida,  the  author  recounts 
like  failures  of  four  more  attempts.  With  the  coming  of  Menendez 
in  1666,  the  Spaniards  secured  their  first  permanent  foothold.  Two 
years  lated  the  Jesuits  came  in  to  assist  Menendez  in  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  Indians;  but  after  promising  beginnings,  the  savages 
rose  up  drove  out  the  missionaries.  The  Floridas  according  to 
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the  Spaniards  included  all  the  regions  of  southeastern  North 
America  as  far  north  and  west  as  they  cared  to  go.  Therefore, 
this  book  includes  in  its  territorial  scope  not  only  the  present 
Florida,  but  also  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia.  Perforce 
the  book  is  largely  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Henendez  is  the  central  figure,  whom  the  author 
greatly  admires  and  whom  he  defends  against  those  who  have 
condemned  this  empire-building  Spaniard  for  his  slaughtering  of 
the  Hugruenots.  This  zeal  may  appear  somewhat  too  pronounced 
when  it  is  suggested  on  no  evidence  but  speculation  that  Menendez 
might  have  come  to  his  death  by  English  poison.  The  author 
writes  with  zeal  smd  force  throughout,  and  does  not  fail  on  many 
occasions  to  differ  with  others  who  have  preceded  him.  This  work 
is  scholarly  and  is  based  on  documentary  sources  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Though  there  are  statements  and  implications  that  will 
not  be  accepted  by  some  workers  in  this  field,  this  book  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  know  that  Father  Kenny  has  promised  additional  volumes. 

A  History  of  the  Vice-Presideney  of  the  United  States.  By  Louis 
Clinton  Hatch.  Revised  and  edited  by  Earl  L.  Shoup.  (New  York: 
The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  1934.  Pp.  x,  437.  Illus¬ 
trations.  $3.60.) 

This  is  a  valuable  book.  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  information 
and  it  is  more,  for  it  is  readable  throughout.  Scarcely  any  question 
relating  to  the  vice-presidency  remains  unanswered — the  original 
conception  of  the  office,  the  relation  of  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents,  the  social  standing  of  vice-presidents,  their  succession 
to  the  presidency,  the  rules  used  in  the  senate,  and  the  lives  and 
elections  to  office  of  vice-presidents.  The  work  was  for  the  most 
part  written  by  Dr.  Hatch;  after  his  death  Professor  Shoup  finished 
it.  Footnotes  have  been  eschewed,  and  there  should  be  no  special 
quarrel  on  this  fact,  but  the  source  of  a  great  many  quotations 
will  pester  some  readers.  Not  only  no  footnotes,  but  no  biblio¬ 
graphy.  If  the  former  might  be  considered  as  spoiling  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page,  there  can  be  no  such  argument  against  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  handy  book,  and  it  is  attractively 
made  up. 
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